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SHALL WE PUT THE CLOCK BACK IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM? 


A REMONSTRANCE. 


From time to time a “writing on the 
wall” disquiets those who are set to 
guard the interests of knowledge. 
There is a feeling in the atmosphere of 
coming change; the mystic writing is 
everywhere visible, to the educated 
world in general as well as to the 
priests of science. Theré are not so 
many however who can interpret the 
writing, and those who undertake to 
do so may easily mistake the character 
and extent of the change which the 
signs portend. For it requires much 
sifted knowledge, intellectual flexibility 
and sensitiveness to new mental con- 
ditions to form a just opinion as to the 
state of any particular subject of in- 
quiry, and as to the methods which 
may be required to enable investigators 
to solve new problems. It would be 
a great favor if some lay-student of an- 
cient history, possessed of sufficient 
leisure, as well as of those higher gifts 
to which I have referred, would tell 
historical specialists what he thinks 
of the present position of the histori- 
cal study of antiquity, and of the requi- 
sites for a fresh step in advance. 


1“The Bankruptcy of Higher Criticism.” 
By Dr. Emil Reich. Bhe Living Age. March 25. 


Dr. Emil Reich, a much-travelled and 
widely-read man, may perhaps become 
such a benefactor, if he can moderate 
his tone, and be a little less eager to 
make points, and—I fear I must add— 
if he will resume for a time the critical 
and philological study of some special 
branch of ancient history. At present, 
I must confess that his range appears 
to me to be dangerously wide, and il- 
luminative as his Success among Nations 
may on the whole be, his knowledge 
of Biblical antiquity and of the critical 
literature respecting it looks very su- 
perficial. And yet, so helpful is it to 
see ourselves sometimes as another 
sees us, that I have endeavored to give 
my best attention to his article in last 
month’s Contemporary, in connection 
with the corresponding pages of his 
Success, in which the critical opponents 
(as he accounts them) of Lycurgus and 
of Moses, of Homer and of David, of 
the prophets, and of One whom only 
under compulsion would I name in the 
same breath with those heroes, Jesus 
Christ, are smilingly condemned. 

The article opens _ sensationally 
enough with an attack on the study of 


words. Of course, this need not be 
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taken au pied de la lettre. But to in- 
dulge in such a vast paradox seems to 
me somewhat unfair. If I attempt to 
divine what the author means, he will, 
from his secure point of vantage, be 
able to say that this is what he does 
not mean. But he certainly seems to me 
to mean that the exact study of the 
literary form of historical traditions is 
superfiuous—i.e., leads to no results 
conducive to the progress of humanity, 
and that the heroes of philology are 
undeserving of the popular respect 
which some of them at least have won. 
To which I reply of course that the 
conception of philology has materially 
changed within the last century, and 
that while it would be a grave mistake 
to return to the earlier form of the 
conception, we should be guilty of im- 
piety towards the past if we blamed 
our predecessors virtually for not hav- 
ing lived in the 19th century. Can 
there really be any educated man who 
does not know that the phrase “classi- 
cal philology” has so expanded its 
meaning as to have become equivalent 
to “the study of classical antiquity,” 
and can this study be unconducive to 
the progress of humanity? We may ad- 
mit that in the transition period many 
classical scholars made unwise histori- 
cal conjectures through attaching too 
much importance to real or supposed 
linguistic facts. But was not this nat- 
ural and therefore pardonable, and 
have not their faults been a warning 
to their successors? And must there 
not be some futile conjectures before 
the one brilliant and successful bypoth- 
esis, which adequately explains the 
hitherto known facts, can be produced? 

I quite admit that Biblical philology 
has lagged much behind its classical 
sister. Certainly it is no longer a mere 
study of words, though it will be a bad 


2 Dr. Reich: “by a certain knack of eru- 
dition, and with a minimum of thought, it is 
possible for the most mediocre genius to pile 
up a volume‘uponjpractically any given sub- 


Biblical Criticism. 


day when the words of the Biblical 
writings cease to be carefully and 
methodically studied in the light of an 
improved, even if far from perfect, 
grammar and lexicography. But it is 
only feeling its way towards a higher 
stage, and while some of its votaries 
may be too cautious, others may be al- 
most too bold, thinking that they serve 
the community best by willingness to 
incur the risk of making mistakes. 
On this subject I shall say a little more 
presently, when my first duty of reply- 
ing to Dr. Reich, so far as his vague 
and paradoxical statements admit of 
being replied to, has been accomplished. 
What I venture to urge at present is 
that Biblical philology cannot justly 
be condemned as a mere study of 
words, considering that it is slowly 
but surely becoming transformed into 
something which may, relatively to its 
former stage, not unfitly be called 
“higher criticism.” 

Whether classical philologists may 
rightly be said to have “raved” in the 
18th and early 19th centuries, and 
whether recent discoveries in the 
Roman Forum can be said to have re- 
instated the personality of Romulus 
(this is what Dr. Reich’s statement 
seems to me to suggest), I leave others 
to decide. But it may be well for me 
to say here’ as a fact, and not as a 
mere opinion, that the theory which is 
now advocated by a number of leading 
German Assyriologists, that “astral 
myths are the outer garment of the 
Biblical stories of primitive times” (I 
quote from Hommel, whom Dr. Reich 
apparently regards with some favor), 
is not the result of mere “philological 
jugglery,’” but a fine specimen of con- 
centrated intellectual work,* and an 
attempt, by no means wholly unsuc- 
cessful, to penetrate to the centre of 
ject.” It is equally possible for the most 


brilliant genius to fail for want of an accurate 
knowledge of facts. 
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the Babylonian, Canaanitish, and prob- 
ably to some extent early Israelitish 
view of the world. If I am not myself 
an adherent of any particular form of 
this theory, it is partly because I 
think that, owing to the backwardness 
of the mass of the “higher critics,” the 
text of the Old Testament, even as re- 
vised by “moderate” scholars, is not 
sufficiently correct to sustain the 
weight either of Winckler’s, or of Zim- 
inern’s, or of Hommel’s, or of Jensen’s 
new critical structure. 

The reader will, I am sure, pardon 
me if I, who differ considerably from 
both parties, devote a few lines to the 
defence of Dr. Hugo Winckler on the 
one hand, and the mass of “moderate” 
Old Testament scholars on the other. 
Without (I am sure) suspecting that he 
misrepresents anyone, Dr. Emil Reich 
leads the reader to suppose that “the 
philological school of historians” are 
destructive critics, and that Dr. Hugo 
Wineckler is one of their chief leaders. 
Dr. Reich must, I think, know better 
than this, but he probably dashed off 
his article too quickly to be able to 
revise it. Of course, if he had looked 
ngain into a few of the works of 
“moderate” scholars, both in England 
(Britain) and Germany, he would have 
seen that the reconstructive tendency 
has been gaining more and more 
strength, and that summaries and con- 
spectuses of critical results relating 
both to the Old and to the New Testa- 
ment, with a view to tracing the his- 
tory of Jewish and early Christian 
literature and religion, are yearly in- 
creasing in number. He would also 
have noticed that though “moderate” 
critics of the Old Testament to-day 
nudopt more from Assyriology than for- 
merly, yet they are very distrustful 


®° Dr. Winckler has often given cause for Dr. 
Reich’s misapprehension. But he has in his 
recent works been careful to explain that 
mythical details are not, in his view, incon- 
sistent with a substratum of fact, though the 


both of Winckler and of Hommel, so 
that if these daring scholars, who are 
first Assyriologists and only in the sec- 
ond place Biblical scholars, are “higher 
critics,” other scholars (e.g., Driver and 
Kautzsch) cannot very well be “higher 
critics,” and vice-versa. 

In defending Driver and Kautzsch, I 
am discharging a duty of personal 
friendship. In defending Winckler I 
am but obeying the impulse, common 
to all true Englishmen, of standing by 
those who meet with less than full 
justice. I am no follower of Dr. 
Winckler, and have not his personal 
acquaintance. I know that he has 
faults. But which of us has not? I 
confess, I do not think that any one 
can afford to ridicule his neighbors; 
and, were this the time to do so, I 
could easily show by examples the un- 
wisdom of making merry over ill-un- 
derstood novelties.® 

That Winckler carries his theory too 
far, I should be the last to deny. He 
is too eager, and almost too resource- 
ful, and he is (like many other persons) 
not sufficiently strict in his treatment 
of the Hebrew text. He is also de- 
ficient in sympathy with religious ideas 
and experiences, the justification of 
which, however, he would not venture 
to deny. What he says in reply to this 
latter charge is that there are two 
ways of looking at great religious per- 
sonalities; you may regard them either 
in the light of the future, or in that of 
the time which to them was present: 
and that he felt it to be his own call 
to endeavor to replace those personal- 
ities in the position which to their con- 
temporaries in general they appeared 
to occupy.* If he had stated this 
earlier, he would have avoided giving 
offence to many worthy persons. Shall 


fact may not be always what naturally sug- 
gests itself to a Western reader. 

*See especially his ‘‘Abraham als Bab- 
ylonier, Joseph als Aegypter,” Leipzig, 1903. 
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we not, however, accept his explana- 
tion, and recognize that we have in 
him a specially gifted historian of 
Semitic antiquity? He belongs doubt- 
less to a small school, whose self-as- 
sertion is out of proportion to its num- 
ber. But he is perhaps the only man 
competent to review one of the earliest 
and greatest of the reconstructive 
works of recent “higher critics’’—the 
History of the People of Israel,’ by Pro- 
fessor Stade. Such a review—court- 
eous, elaborate and thorough-going— 
Winckler has written (see his Kritische 
Schriften, vol. i.). At least, the articles 
I refer to are virtually a review of that 
work, though nominally they deal with 
Stade’s modified re-statement of his 
views in an academical address, given 
some ten years after the publication of 
the History. Nor can it be urged that 
Winckler is merely a carping critic of 
other men’s work. He has shown how 
in his opinion the work that Stade did 
inadequately (how could it have been 
otherwise?) may be accomplished some- 
what more perfectly, by tracing for us 
the outlines of a possible history of 
Israel, based on a combination of new 
facts with old, and illuminated by a 
criticism which at any rate presup- 
poses some first-hand acquaintance 
with the primitive Eastern system of 
thought and belief. 

Dr. Winckler is now a Berlin pro- 
fessor; he is therefore no _ “little 
philological pedant in some obscure 
German town.” He has also, if this is 
a recommendation, had some contact 
with the “rough realities of life,” even 
if not for such a lengthened period as 
the great Lessing. And if he has some- 
times been led to express his mind 
rather too freely, yet he would be the 
last to disown the debt which all 
searchers after truth owe to the 
“higher critics” of the 19th century; 





5“Geschichte des Volkes Israel.’”’ Von 
Bernhard Stade. Berlin, 1887-88. 


see how justly he speaks of Stade. 
He is not one of those who despise 
literary criticism, though he certainly 
does think that the reconstructive work 
of literary critics is premature, and 
that the discovery of the wide extent 
of Babylonian influence is destined to 
modify and correct—one might indeed 
say, to revolutionize—views too exclu- 
sively drawn from the imperfectly un- 
derstood contents of the fragmentary 
Hebrew writings. 

Dr. Emil Reich is a great believer in 
the personal factor in history. No one 
will blame him for this. It is a familiar 
observation that some historians dwell 
more on personalities, and some more 
on intellectual currents and tendencies. 
Both classes of historians deserve rec- 
ognition, But in dealing with antiquity 
it is often extremely difficult to get the 
desired information respecting world- 
moving personalities. Sir Arthur 
Helps, in his romance Realmah, devoted 
infinite wit and tenderness to imagining 
the personal factor in a remote age of 
the human race. And many an ancient 
narrator has sketched the favorite per- 
sonages of tradition on a basis partly 
at least derived from the imagination. 
The critical historian, however, must 
be on his guard against the phantasms 
of the imagination. Even in Greek and 
Roman history, in which tradition may 
justly claim much more respect than 
was formerly accorded to it, we cannot 
venture to assume the correctness of 
unconfirmed details of a romantic ap- 
pearance. And in Hebrew history, con- 
sidering the strong subjectivity of the 
Biblical narrators, we can still less 
afford to follow the literary tradition, 
where grounds for suspicion exist, and 
where there is no external evidence for 
the facts. I am myself one of those 
who hold the historical existence of a 
personage called Moses to be unproved 
and improbable. It is quite illegitimate 
to neutralize the critical arguments for 
this view by a backward gaze of the 
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eye of the imagination. Gladly would 
I be introduced to such religious heroes 
as the Abraham and Moses of the 
Pentateuch writings. But even those 
who once clung tightly to Abraham as 
a person, are now, for good reasons, 
loosening their hold, and one can 
hardly doubt that the same will shortly 
be the case with the ill-supported be- 


lief in Moses. I wish that the facts 


were otherwise, but no conscientious 
philological scholar can allow his 
wishes to dictate to his historical 


criticism. It is no use to answer that 
just as the Reformation presupposes 
the historical character of Luther, and 
the Franciscan Order the historical 
character of St. Francis, so the exist- 
ence of the Jews presupposes that of 
their founder Moses. The sayings and 
doings of Moses cannot be said to be 
presupposed by the national existence 
of the Jews, nor can even the existence 
of the Franciscan Order give us secure 
data for deciding the vexed questions 
as to the life of St. Francis. It is, how- 
ever, perfectly legitimate to say that 
the narrators of the lives of Abraham 
and Moses were. relatively to their age, 
themselves great personalities, and that 
they were all the greater because of 
their supreme humility in not giving a 
thought to personal fame. And still 
greater are the personalities of the 
chief writer-prophets. 

Let me now, strictly under compul- 
sion, express a doubt whether Dr. Emil 
Reich is justified in appealing. both in 
his Success among Nations and in his 
article, to popular religious prejudice. 
He may no doubt conceivably be him- 
self in a perfectly naive state of mind, 
and share the prejudices of the ma- 
jority of regular church-goers—i.e., he 
may be a sincere but narrow Christian, 
and may really think that the “higher 
critics” are doing all that they can 


* Kar) Hase aptly called Ewald “ein riick- 
schauender Prophet mit der orientalischen 
Zungengabe ” (“* Kirchengeschichte” p. 582). 


to undermine the religion of Christ. 
Somes charitable explanation of Dr. 
Reich’s strange and (to “higher critics” 
and their friends) offensive language is 
certainly required. And if the former 
theery is too unnatural, considering his 
freedom on the “Virgin Birth,” then 
one may suppose that, having a sym- 
pathetic nature, he cannot help putting 
himself in the place of a large section 
of his imagined readers, and writing 
sometimes in their character rather 
than in his own. In either case, I ap- 
peal to those who aim at a reasonable, 
which is not the same as a rationalistic, 
religion, not to attach any weight to 
Dr. Reich’s gratuitous accusations. 
Let me not, however, be misunderstood. 
Speaking for at any rate a section of 
the “higher critics,” I venture to say 
that it is (or ought to be) beyond ques- 
tion that the gaps in Jewish and early 
Christian tradition were filled up by the 
unconscious action of the imagination. 
I say “the unconscious action,” because 
there is good reason to think that that 
faculty did not work in a void, but had 
at its disposal numerous deeply signifi- 
cant forms of expression and of state- 
ment which it instinctively adapted to 
its own purposes. These forms of ex- 
pression and of statement came from 
regions outside Palestine, and it is no 
unsupported or arbitrary hypothesis 
that directly or indirectly they have a 
connection with Babylonia. 

If to think thus is “to batter down 
the foundations of all that we (!) be- 
lieve and hold most in reverence,” and 
to represent Jewish tradition as “a 
mere flimsy plagiarism of Babylonian 
myths,” then the discussion is at an 
end. No self-respecting scholar would 
condescend to argue with a writer who 
really believed this. But I hope better 
things of Dr. Reich. It is only a super- 
ficial impression to which he now gives 
utterance. Winckler’s elaborate the- 
ories are evidently beyond him; he has 
not had time to master them. Delitzsch 
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he understands, but this great Assyrian 
scholar represents neither theology nor 
historical criticism. He knows Baur, 
but Baur was one of those who had 
the courage to make mistakes for the 
benefit of posterity. More recent in- 
vestigators seem to be unknown to Dr. 
Reich, nor has he heard that a leading 
member of the school of comparative 
religion within the Christian Church 
has written a popular Life of Christ’ 
which circulates by thousands in Ger- 
many, and is distinguished by its large 
recognition of the personality of Jesus. 

Dr. Reich gently criticises Professor 
Sanday and the late Bishop Lightfoot, 
because, as he thinks, they did not 
adopt the right method in answering 
the book called Supernatural Religion. 
Bishop Lightfoot, however, naturally 
took up that side of criticism in which 
he was strongest, and Professor San- 
day reserved his full defence of the 
essential part of the Gospel story for 
a better occasion. I am sure that be- 
fore very long the English-speaking 
theological world will become aware of 
the latter scholar’s deep study of the 
personality of Jesus, a study which, 
as Dr. Reich rightly points out, is the 
most effective answer to really destruc- 
tive criticism. I venture to reckon 
Professor Sanday as a “higher critic,” 
and as such I defend him, not less than 
Professor Driver, against the assault of 
Dr. Emil Reich, without of course im- 
plying that his particular school is the 
only one which has a right of existence 
and a claim to the gratitude of the 
community. 

It is, however, the Old Testament 
with which our essayist is mainly con- 
cerned. He cannot abide Winckler, 
whom he wrongly takes as a represen- 
tative “higher critic.” He is more ap- 


7% Jesus.”” Von Prof. D. Wilhelm Bousset 
(Halle, 1904). The series to which this book- 
let belongs is called “ Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher fiir die deutsche christliche 
Gegenwart.’ 


preciative of Professor Fritz Hommel, 
whose “moderation and soberness” are 
contrasted with the “hyper-criticism” 
of other persons. Far be it from me 
to disparage Professor Hommel, who is 
as much a critic of words as any other 
well-furnished historical critic except, 
apparently, Dr. Reich, and who has the 
same eagerness and fertility of resource 
which we find in Winckler, and which 
are not usually described as “modera- 
tion and soberness.” To this friendly 
scholar I am indebted for my acquaint- 
ance with the work which Dr. Reich 
(as I think) gratuitously represents as 
having dealt a death-blow to the un- 
founded pretensions of “higher crit- 
icism.” 

At my learned correspondent’s sug- 
gestion I procured this book: it is called 
The Masai: Ethnographic Monograph on 
an East African Semitic People, by M. 
Merker.. It seems to be a work of 
considerable importance, and not least 
for students of religious traditions. The 
very meagre account of the Masai 
given by our own explorer, Joseph 
Thomson, in his Through Masai-land 
(second edition, 1885) is now altogether 
superseded. Captain Merker, who has 
spent some eight years in the Masai 
country, deserves the highest praise for 
the skill and intelligence with which 
he has collected his material. I need 
not repeat what Dr. Reich has said 
respecting him, and if I do not agree 
with all that this writer asserts, it will 
be understood that it is because I have 
the book before me and not only Dr. 
Reich’s article. It is not, for instance, 
correct to say that the Masai are a 
negro-people. There has no doubt been 
some admixture of negro blood, but the 
people as a whole are, as we are told, 
anthropologically, a homogeneous Sem- 


8“ Die Masai. Ethnographische Monogra- 
phie eines ostafrikanischen Semitenvolkes. 
Von M. Merker, Hauptmann and Kompanie- 
Chef in der Kaiserlichen Schutztruppe fiir 
Deutsch-Ostafrika.”’ Berlin, 1904. 
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itic race (Luschan agrees with this). 
And while I am much impressed by the 
acuteness of Captain Merker’s main 
suggestions, I deny that they affect 
the question as to the profitableness 
of “higher criticism.” For the truth 
is that Captain Merker assumes the 
main results of “higher criticism.” Dr. 
Reich, for his part, mocks at “the 
schools of Jehovists and Jahvists,” and 
at the “layer upon layer of additions 
discovered, more especially in the 
Pentateuch;” Captain Merker refers to 
the documents discovered by the skill 
of the critics, and adapts his arguments 
to them. 

Dr. Reich affirms that “it is just as 
possible, with purely philological argu- 
ments, to deduce the Masai legends 
from Hebrew stories as it is to deduce 
Hebrew legends from Babylonian 
myths.” No person experienced in the 
comparative study of Hebrew and 
Babylonian stories would be so bold as 
to say this. The “philological” argu- 
ments of Winckler and Hommel seem 
to me often very precarious, but I am 
sure that neither of these scholars will 
accept many, if any, of the connections 
which Captain Merker proposes be- 
tween the names in the legends of the 
Masai and those in the myths and 
legends either of the Israelites or of the 
Babylonians and (as Hommel would 
ndd) the Chaldzeans. It is this impos- 
sibility of establishing a connection of 
the names which constitutes the weak- 
ness of Captain Merker’s arguments. 
On the other hand, the contents of the 
legends of the Masai are of great in- 
terest, though they cannot vie with 
those of some other uncultured races, 
such as the Polynesians. 

I am particularly struck with the 
opening legend. It states that at first 


*Robertson Smith, “The Religion of the 
Semites,” 2nd edition, p. 174; Jensen “ Keilin- 
sehriftliche Bibliothek,” vi., 47; Gunkel, 
* Schiépfung und Chaos,” p. 29. 

10j  e. Tidmat, the lion-headed. 
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the earth was a stony desert in which 
the dragon Nenaunir dwelt alone. 
Then God came down and conquered 
the dragon, and fertilized the desert. 
On the spot where God had killed the 
monster arose the “kerio” or Paradise. 
This reminds us at once of the fountain 
near Joppa which was colored by the 
blood of the sea-monster slain by 
Perseus,’ but also of the blood of the 
Labbu” slain by Bel, which flowed for 
“three years, three months, a day, and 
{hours].” It is certainly plausible to 
suppose that this was the original con- 
ception of “the river which went out 
of Eden to water the garden” (Genesis 
ii. 10), just as in the original form of 
another story divine blood was mixed 
with the earth of which the first man 
was made.” 

Very remarkable, too, is the story 
of the temptation of the first woman 
by the three-headed serpent, and the 
scene of the divine judgment; also of 
the great rain-storm, from which the 
pious Tumbainot escaped by making a 
box (a “hut of wood”), which he en- 
tered with his two wives, his six sons 
and their wives, taking animals of dif- 
ferent kinds with them. I must say, 
however, that the story of the Deca- 
logue, which greatly impresses both 
Captain Merker and Dr. Reich, does 
not seem to me specially interesting for 
comparative purposes. 

Dr. Reich’s assertion of the deadly 
blow struck by Captain Merker at 
“higher criticism” having been repelled, 
I have no right to occupy more space 
with a consideration of the Masai 
legends. I may, however, warn the 
“man in the street,” to whom Dr. Reich 
appeals, not to be in a hurry to draw 
controversial inferences from the new 
disclosures. Blind inexperience is sure 


1 The opening lines of the 6th Creation Tab- 
let show that the God Marduk's own blood is 
meant (see King, “ Creation Tablets”); Zim- 
mern, “ Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie,” vol. xiv. 
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to err in such matters. “Higher 
critics’—poor things!—have to trouble 
themselves about such legends, but 
they do not generally rush into print 
with their conclusions. If, however, 
it is most probable that these Masai 
legends in an earlier form did come 
from the common home of the Semites 
in Arabia, I know one of that despised 
band of critics whom the view would 
just suit. I should like, however, to 
hear what Eduard Stucken has to say 
about it. From his last work let me 
quote this memorable sentence, “There 
are Greenlandish and Polynesian le- 
gends which bring us nearer to the 
comprehension of a Biblical passage 
than the cognate Babylonian legends,”* 

What Dr. Reich tells us about the im- 
portance to the historian of considera- 
tions of geography or, as he would like 
to say, geo-politics, is excellent. But 
he is mistaken in thinking that such 
considerations are unknown, for in- 
stance, to Winckler, and generally held 
to have nothing to do with “philology.” 
The expanded sense of this word 
enables and requires us to take within 
our range both Vdélkerpsychologie and 
“geo-politics.” I accept Dr. Reich’s re- 
minder, and admit once more that 
Biblical philology is somewhat behind 
its classical sister. Elsewhere, too, I 
have sought to stir up my colleagues 
to follow the Assyriologists“ more 
closely—i.e., to seek a more inward com- 
prehension of Babylonian thought and 
belief. But I have also had to point 
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out that this must be combined with a 
much more determined attempt to solve 
the problems of the Hebrew text. 
Even recent commentaries on the Old 
Testament fail on the whole to satisfy 
the requirements of a thorough critical 
student. I am far from asserting the 
“bankruptcy” of the prevalent methods 
of “higher criticism.” But I do assert 
their inadequacy, and since this asser- 
tion has given great offence, and the 
endeavors which I have made to open 
promising paths of research have been 
received with hostility, I once more ut- 
ter a protest against such partisanship, 
and ask fair-minded laymen not to let 
the opponents of this form of progress 
walk over the course, but to consider 
whether they cannot themselves exert 
some influence on these angry con- 
troversialists, and whether the offer of 
a compact of peace and mutual respect, 
lately made by myself, is not both 
necessary and fair.“ For the matter 
is one which affects laymen as well as 
critical workers. The educated public 
will gain greatly by coming into closer 
touch with investigators of the Bible, 
[It will learn what things are really set- 
tled, and will come to understand the 
fascination of the many unsettled im- 
portant historical problems. A sense 
of the love of truth, characteristic of 
the lay mind, will react upon the crit- 
ical workers and make them more fear- 
less, more resourceful, and less con- 
tented to rest in imperfectly defended 
positions. 
T. K. Cheyne. 





THE RED VIRGIN 


One evening, years ago now, there 
was a hand-to-hand fight in a certain 
well-known upper-room in Montmartre. 


13 “Beitrige zur orientalischen Mythologie” 
I., 1902, p. 2. 
18 The term is unfortunate. 


1 See “ Bible Problems. A Plea for Thor- 


OF MONTMARTRE. 


Some fifty men had met together for 
a friendly discussion; and, after giving 
to vain words a fgir trial, were having 
Oughness of Investigation—addressed to 


Churchmen and Scholars "(Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1904). 
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recourse to blows. They were at one 
another’s throats, and with a “no 
quarter” look in their eyes; broken 
chairs were flying about; daggers, too; 
and there was the unmistakable click 
of pistols. The sergeant de ville out- 
side, when he heard the noise, hurried 
away with all speed, for he recognized 
some of the voices; and not for the 
grand cross of the Légion d’Honneur 
itself, would he have entered that room. 

Just when the battle was at its 
height, when the very air was alive 
with the thud of blows and with curses, 
the door was opened softly, and a ery, 


’ 


“Mes enfants, mes enfants,” rang 
through the room. The words sounded 
quite grotesquely incongruous; the 


voice, too, for it was refined, even cul- 
tured, and sweet as the note of a night- 
Every man’s hand fell at once 
by his side as if stricken; all 
ceased; there was the stillness of death 
around. Some of the worst scoundrels 
in Europe were there, great rough fel- 
lows of the sort dubbed dangerous, Ish- 
maels at war with society, at war with 
their kind. Yet, when they heard that 
voice their faces flushed nervously; 
they hung their heads as schoolboys 
detected in wrongdoing; and shrank 
away from the door in ignominious dis- 
tress. There was hardly one among 
them who would not rather have faced 
the whole Paris police than that gaunt, 
black-robed woman, who was standing 
there looking at them with tears in her 
great dark eyes. For it was Louise 
Michel, the Red Virgin of Montmartre, 
the one woman whom they feared, they 
who feared neither God nor man, the 
one woman whom they reverenced. 
And for some of them it was quite a 
heart-breaking affair, that she should 
find them thus wasting their time fight- 
ing and quarrelling, when there were, 
as she reminded them plaintively, so 
many wrongs waiting to be righted, so 
many hungry children waiting to be 
fed. 


ingale. 
noise 


not a journal too 
when 


The Spectator is 
prone to. charity, 
dealing with such unruly subjects as 
Louise Michel; none the less it once 
described her as a “Sister of Mercy 
without uniform or vow.” Sister of 
Mercy is a strange epithet to apply to 
the Red Virgin of Montmartre, to this 
woman who fought on barricades, and 
planned political murders; yet, strange 
though it seemed, it is singularly ap- 
propriate. Louise Michel was by na- 
ture emphatically a Sister of Mercy. 
She belonged to that little company of 
women to whom the sight of a hungry 
face is as a blow; to whom it is as 
physical torture to know that others 
are in pain. With her as with all of 
her kind, it was a matter of instinct to 
strive eagerly, passionately, to relieve 
suffering: she gave away all that she 
had to the poor—again and again she 
gave away the cloak from off her own 
back, the very shoes from off her own 
feet. “Had she lived in the middle 
ages she would certainly have founded 
a new religious order,’ Herr Zenker 
declares; and no one who knew her 
could doubt that she had in her the 
making of an ideal Little Sister of the 
Poor. Yes, of a St. Theresa, too. For 
not only was she, as some one once 
said of her, “l'abnégation et le dévoue- 
ment incarnés”; but she had a soul all 
aglow with enthusiasm, with passion- 
ate love of nature as well as of hu- 
manity; she had, too, that little touch 
of genius which is so near akin to mad- 
ness. She was a mystic, if ever there 
were one, although she boasted herself 
a materialist; in an age less prosaic 
than this she would undoubtedly—as 
some of the poetry she wrote clearly 
proves—have heard voices, seen visions. 
At the same time—for her character 
was the strangest of medleys—she was 
a perfect Viking in her love of a con- 
test, a born fighter, the veriest knight 
errant. No cause was too hopeless for 
her to espouse it, no crusade too Quix- 


especially 
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otic for her to join its ranks. If she saw 
wrong being done, stand aside with 
folded hands she could not; she must 
try to right it, even though the only 
way be a “wild wrong way.” 

This is a dangerous touch in a 
woman’s character, especially when, as 
in this case, the woman lacks totally 
that all-saving grace, a sense of hu- 
mor; lacks, too, another sense equally 
precious, common-sense. Again and 
again in the course of her life Louise 
Michel went astray; she did deeds 
which no one can justify; made 
speeches for which no excuse can be 
found; but, whenever she did go astray, 
it was always her craving to help the 
helpless, to right the wrongs of those 
who had no other champion, that 
proved her will-o’-the-wisp. And it is 
this that rendered her such a notable 
character in this century of ours, and 
gave to her life so subtle a charm. 
In a world where selfishness is ram- 
pant she knew not the meaning of the 
word self. 

If the riff-raff of the Continent swore 
by Louise Michel, sisters of charity 
loved her, and the poor of all degrees, 


royalist as anarchist, clerical as 
heathen, put in her their trust; for 
never was there a woman with so 


great a power of winning the sympathy 
of the most diverse personalities. She 
counted among her friends men and 
women of all classes, all parties, all 
temperaments; M. Clémenceau and the 
Duchess d’Uzés; Prince Kropotkin and 
Sara Bernhardt, nay, Henri Rochefort 
himself, although he, it is true, cher- 
ishes one sore grievance against her. 
“Louise Michel,” he once complained, 
“finds excuses for everything, and for 
everyone.” Even under Napoleon, 
préfets took trouble to keep her out 
of harm’s way, although they vowed 
she ought to be sent to Cayenne; and 
the Rector of the Chaumont Académie, 
who certainly ought to have excom- 
municated her, gave her his blessing 
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instead. When she was in prison, her 
jailors were all devoted to her—at St. 
Lazare they actually allowed her to 
turn their parlor into a charity bureau, 
and carry on there her work among 
the poor. In New Caledonia her fellow- 
prisoners, motley crew though they 
were, treated her with the tenderest re- 
spect the whole time she was there; 
while the Kanakas hung on her words 
as if she were inspired. To this day 
they speak of her with bated breath as 
Italian peasants speak of the Madonna. 

By birth Louise Michel belonged to 
landowner class, through her 
father, and the land-tilling, through 
her mother. She was illegitimate, a 
fact, however, which seems to have had 
no influence on her life; for her father’s 
father installed her mother in his 
chateau, and treated her in all respects 
This he did, as he 
not through 


the 


as his son’s wife. 
was careful to explain, 
charity, but as an act of justice; and 
he, it must be remembered, knew all 
the circumstances of the case. Her 
mother was a quiet, gentle, sweet-tem- 
pered woman, a rustic beauty, with 
large blue eyes and golden hair. So 
pretty was she that some one who once 
saw her standing by her daughter, ex- 
claimed: “Il n’est pas possible que ce 
vilain enfant soit 4 vous.” The poor 
mother was terribly distressed at the 
remark, whereas it made Louise 
chuckle aloud with delight. “Je rends 
justice 4 ma laideur,”’ she tells us in 
her Mémoires. 

Her love for her mother 
grand passion of her life; the man did 
not exist to whom she ever gave a 
thought when her mother was in ques- 
tion. She idolized her; there was noth- 
ing she would not do for her—except- 
ing abandon her work. She, who was 
truth itself, would tell the most abject 
lies to save her a moment’s anxiety; 
she was so keenly alive to the suffering 
she entailed on her, so sorry for her, 
so sorry that she should have such an 


was the 
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unsatisfactory daughter as _ herself. 
“Est-ce que nos méres i nous peuvent 
étre heureuses?” she asks. ‘‘Nous n’ap- 
portons guére de bonheur a nos fam- 
illes; et pourtant nous les aimons 
d‘autant plus qu’elles souffrent d’avan- 
tage.” What the loss of her mother 
meant for her, is shown clearly by a 
pathetic little remark she once made. 
“If people slander me now, what mat- 
ter? There is no one to be wounded 
by it now. My mother is dead.” 

She passed her early days in Haute 
Marne, at her grandfather’s chateau, 
Vroncourt, a fine old place though little 
better than a ruin. And very happy 
days they were, in spite of the fact 
that her family was becoming poorer 
and poorer from year to year. Even 
as a child she had an intense love of 
the beautiful, and she was in the midst 
of lovely scenery, within hail of a great 
forest. In this forest she and her 
cousin Jules spent most of their time, 
making friends with the wild creatures 
there, playing on strange musical in- 
struments which they had made for 
themselves, reading, play-acting, chat- 
tering, arguing, quarrelling, nay, even 
invoking the devil from time to time. 
Her grandfather, who had undertaken 
to teach her himself, had views of his 
own on education, as on most other 
subjects. He was a clever man, a man 
of wide culture, cynical but kindly; in 
politics, a staunch Republican; in re- 
ligion, a thorough-going old heathen, 
one whose only fetish was Voltaire. 
Not only did he let his grandchild run 
wild in the forest, but he turned her 
loose into his well-stored library, with 
the result that before long she could 
recite Racine and Moliére by the hour 
together, and knew Victor Hugo by 
heart. She soon began to write poetry, 
too, lyrics, dramas, operas of all sorts 
and kinds, things, for the most part, 
of no great merit, it must be confessed, 
although one of her poems found favor 
in the eyes of Victor Hugo. Mean- 


while she had developed a marked 


talent for music, as well as _ for 
mathematics, and a keen love of 
science. 


One day, while she was still a child, 
Louise chanced to hear a peasant 
woman tell how she had had to stand 
by and see her little ones waste away, 
crying for food, one year when the 
crops had failed. It was a pitiable 
tale, a ghastly one, too, for there was 
a man in the village who had corn, and 
to spare; and the woman's husband, 
when two of the childen lay dead. had 
appealed to him for the loan of a few 
measures wherewith to save the others, 
and he had refused it. Whereupon, the 
peasant would have killed him had not 
his wife held him back. 

This story drove Louise quite wild 
with indignation, and she overwhelmed 
the woman with reproaches. The man 
deserved to die, she told her, fiercely; 
she had no right to save his life. The 
peasant was shocked beyond measure 
at the child’s view of the case; “Ca fait 
pleurer le bon Dieu,” she declared; and 
preached her a sermon on the duty of 


submission. “Tout le monde ne peut 
pas manger pain tous les jours,” she 
assured her. But Louise would have 


none of this teaching; her whole nature 
rose against it in revolt. The world 
must be strangely ajar, she felt, young 
as she was, if people must submit to 
being starved. And, as the fates would 
have it, just about this time Lamen- 
nais’s “Paroles d'un Croyant” fell into 
her hands. The result was a foregone 
conclusion. She was seized with a pity 
for the poor which knew neither bound 
nor limit; and gave proof of it in an 
oddly characteristic fashion. The 
poverty-stricken in the whole country- 
side began to make their way to the 
chateau, from time to time, and tender 
their thanks to its owner for gifts re- 
ceived. Then it came out that Louise 
had taken to stealing from her grand- 
parents, and presenting what she stole 
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to the poor in their name. Her grand- 
father was infinitely amused at this 
new development on her part; still, as 
it entailed inconvenience, he proposed 
2 compromise: if she would undertake 
to respect his possessions, he would give 
her a franc a week for her poor. 
After much weighing of pros and cons, 
however, she declined his offer; for, 
as she told him, she could steal more 
than that, she was sure. 
1850—she was only 
the time—her happy-go-lucky life at 
Vroncourt came to an end, for her 
grandfather died; and, as he had only 
some £400 to leave her, her family de- 
cided that she must be fitted to earn 
her own living. Already, at that time, 
she had received two offers, and to her 
grandfather's keen delight, had re- 
jected them with scoffs and jeers, for 
matrimony never appealed to her taste. 
She had always had too many good 
brothers, she used to say, ever to wish 
for a husband. She was sent first to 
Lagny, and then to Chaumont, to be 
trained as a teacher; and in 1853 she 
passed the necessary examinations with 
tiving colors. Then a difficulty arose; 
for, as she refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to Napoleon, it was impossi- 
ble for her to obtain a post in a State 
school; and, as she was bent on having 
her mother to live with her, she would 
not enter a private school or family. 
She therefore decided to open a private 
school of her own, and this she did at 
Andeloncourt, a sleepy little country 
1own. 

Her undertaking, rash as it seemed, 
was from the first a great success; for, 
even the country folk soon dis- 
covered, she had rare gifts as a teacher. 
I once met an old pupil of hers, an 
officer's daughter, one who, as she is 
in sympathy at once Clerical and 
Royalist, could hardly be expected to 
show her much charity. To my sur- 
prise, however, she spoke of her with 
the greatest enthusiasm. “Louise 


In fourteen at 
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of Montmartre. 


Michel is the only woman I ever knew 
who could teach,” she told me. “Dur- 
ing her lectures we used to sit just 
spellbound. Before she had been in the 
school a week we all idolized her; and 
when she was sent away, as she soon 
was, we cried our eyes out.” She was 
sent away, it seems, because the mis- 
tress of the school found it quite im- 
possible to keep her supplied with 
proper clothing. Every time she went 
out for a walk—it was in Paris, and in 
midwinter—she returned minus some- 
thing, generally her cloak, which she 
had given away to someone or other 
who she thought looked cold. 

Even at Andeloncourt her life was by 
no means plain sailing, for she soon be- 
came the veriest thorn in the flesh to 
those there in authority. Thanks to the 
influence of her aunt Victorine, she was 
at that time strongly tinged with re- 
ligious enthusiasm—to her last day she 
confessed to a weakness for incense. 
Not only did she attend Mass regularly. 
but she joined with fervor in the 
hymns and Ave Marias. She always 
walked straight out of the church, how- 
ever, and took her pupils with her, the 
moment the priest began “Domine sal- 
vum fac Napoleonem”; for pray for the 
Emperor she would not. Twice every 
day too, morning and evening, the 
“Marseillaise’” was sung in her school- 
room, in open defiance of police warn- 
ings and threats. Little wonder she 
was denounced as a Republican, and 
summoned to appear before the Rector 
of Chaumont. Off she went at once 
on the chance of making the Rector 
understand the whys and wherefores 
of her erratic proceedings; and make 
him understand them she evidently did, 
for he and she parted the best of 
friends, and neither then nor later 
could he ever be induced to order her 
school to be closed. 

Then she turned her hand to jour- 
nalism, and published in a local news- 
paper a fierce attack on Domitian. 
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This brought her, of course, into col- 
lision with the Préfet; for, as the blind- 
est could see, Domitian was but an- 
other name for Napoleon. She had in- 
sulted the Emperor, the Préfet told her; 
whereupon she retorted that it was not 
she, but he, who had insulted him; for 
what greater insult could be offered to 
his sovereign than to profess to recog- 
nize him in this picture of the infamous 
Domitian. “ Not but that he is Domi- 
tian,” she hastened to add, with sub- 
When the Préfet told her 
that she deserved to be sent to 
Cayenne, she assured him she only 
wished she could be, as it was her 
great desire to open a school there, 
and she had not the money wherewith 
to pay her passage. How the poor man 
must have rejoiced when at length, 
after a twelve years’ sojourn in his do- 
main, she betook herself to Paris, 
where, in 1866, she obtained an ap- 
pointment as assistant teacher in the 
school of a Mme. Vollier, who lived 
in Montmartre. Her reason for leaving 
Andeloncourt was the impossibility of 
earning there an income large enough 
to provide her mother with the com- 
forts she desired for her. 

In Paris, Mdlle. Michel threw herself 
at once heart and soul into the various 
intellectual and social movements of 
the day. She was seized with a per- 
fect passion for learning. The moment 
her work with her pupils was over, she 
would hurry away to Rue Hautefeuille, 
where there was then a sort of free 
university. There she studied mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and law, 
and startled her professors by the prog- 
ress she made. Then, before she had 
been there many months, she was in 
close touch with the poor of her 
Quartier, teaching in their night 
schools, visiting among them, and try- 
ing to devise means of bettering their 
lot. Meanwhile she revelled in concerts, 
theatres, and operas, even though every 
ticket she bought meant a day without 
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a dinner; she revelled, too, in the many 
new friendships she made, and in the 
many fresh interests she gained in life. 
She had quite a delightful time, indeed, 
in those early years in Paris, although 
she was working night and day and on 
short commons, for she was always in 
want of money. From a financial point 
of view she had, as she soon discovered, 
made a mistake in going to Paris. 
Even when she had become Mme. Vol- 
lier’s partner, she was no better off 
than before. 

At first she was too keenly interested 
in her social and literary work to med- 
dle much in politics; but that, sooner 
or later, she should be drawn into the 
vortex, was of course inevitable. Tor 
Paris was seething with discontent in 
those days; the Court was recklessly 
extravagant; society, more 
tiously luxurious than 
even decency was openly flaunted; and 
the poor were becoming poorer and 
poorer. Evil was rife in the land, in 
fact, and Louise had been brought up 
to regard sovereigns as the source of 
all evil. That the Emperor was per- 
sonally responsible for the sufferings 
of the luckless among his subjects, she 
had no doubt whatever; in her eyes, 
indeed, not only was he the evil genius 
of France, but the arch-enemy of the 
human race. Still, up to the time of 
the Noir episode, she seems to have had 
no thought of entering the lists against 
him. In 1870, Victor Noir, a journalist, 
was deliberately murdered by Prince 
Victor Bonaparte, and the crime was 
practically condoned by the Emperor. 

This affair impressed Mdlle. Michel 
most painfully. That France should 
tolerate a ruler capable of such an act 
seemed to her a proof that the whole 
nation was demoralized, that this 
Bonaparte had enthralled the race, 
robbed them of their sense of right and 
wrong. So long as he held sway there 
was no hope for them; they would sink 
lower and lower; this was the thought 
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that drove her mad. Here was a wrong 
to be righted, and to her overwrought 
brain, all aglow with morbid fancies, 
it seemed that the only way it could be 
righted was the old wild, wrong way. 
Visions of Jael and Charlotte Corday 
began to haunt her, while ringing in her 
ears the whole day long were Victor 
Hugo's words:— 


Harmodius, c’est l'heure, 
Tu peux frapper cet homme avec tran- 
quillité. 


And the end of it was she induced a 
friend to apply for her to the Emperor 
for an audience. It was granted; but, 
fortunately for her, before the ap- 
pointed day arrived, war was declared, 
and Napoleon had left Paris never to 
return. 

luring the siege Louise Michel played 
a leading réle, working as: no other 
woman could, perhaps, have worked— 
nursing the wounded, foraging for the 
hungry, and taking her turn on the 
barricades from time to time. Never 
was there a mortal more fearless. She 
was found one day on the barricades 
reading Baudelaire as she drank her 
coffee, although bullets were falling 
around her as hailstones. Another day 
she was seen to walk some three hun- 
dred yards in the full line of fire for 
the sake of rescuing a cat. And when 
her friends remonstrated she was quite 
surprised: she,had calculated carefully 
the chances of being shot, she said, 
and found that they were too small to 
be worth considering. 

Her great wish was that all who 
were in the city should throw in their 
lot together, and go share and share 
alike so far, at least, as food was con- 
cerned. And when she found that the 
rich would have none of this arrange- 
ment, she, in sore wrath, organized 
foraging parties that went about from 
house to house, collecting for the public 
use whatever provisions they could 


find. One of these parties, after levy- 
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ing toll on the house of a rich banker, 
made their way to an upper story, 
where they found a poor old lady sit- 
ting all alone. She was an aristocrat, 
us they could see at a glance, one, 
though, of the poverty-stricken class, 
us they ought to have seen but did not, 
so neatly was her old silk gown 
patched and darned. When, therefore, 
she said she had nothing to surrender, 
had no food, indeed, for herself, they 
scoffed, of course; and one of them, a 
great rough woman, seized her by the 
arm, whereupon in her fear she uttered 
a piteous little cry, and, burying her 
face in her hands, she burst into tears. 
At that moment, she said—I have heard 
ler tell the story—someone rushed into 
the room like a whirlwind and drove 
out the intruders, overwhelming them 
with reproaches the while, telling them 
they were “bétes,” nay, worse. Then 
the same someone—it was Louise, ‘of 
course—knelt down by her side, and 
taking her hands tenderly, strove to 
soothe and comfort her. And so long 
as the siege lasted, she took care that 
the old lady had her full share of 
whatever food there was to be had. 
Although in later days Mdlle. Michel 
boasted herself a cosmopolitan, at the 
time when her country was in danger 
she was an ardent patriot; and so long 
as she believed that those in authority 
were patriots too, her strongest desire 
was tohelp them. It was not until she 
had lost her faith in them, had come 
to look on them as men capable of sur- 
rendering Paris to the enemy through 
cowardice, if not through treason, that 
she joined in organizing that famous 
Comité de Vigilance, which proved such 
a thorn in their side. The special task 
this Comité set itself to do, was to 
force the Government to put far from 
them all thought of yielding, force them 
to send out sorties, force them to fight 
a fight to the death, in fact. And a 
hard task it was, for the Government 
were not of the stuff of which heroes 
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ure made; and at the very time when 
they were shaking the heavens with 
their protestations that they would 
rather die than surrender, they were 
secretly trafficking with the enemy. As 
Louise learnt to know these men—their 
narrow selfishness, their ineptitude, 
their indifference to the honor of their 
country—her indignation against them 
became boundless. It was her expe- 
riences, indeed, in these terrible days, 
when the rulers of France showed at 
every turn that they were more afraid 
of Frenchmen than of Germans, that 
convinced her a country was better 
without rulers than with them—that 
made her an anarchist, in fact. She 
was heart and soul with the Com- 
munists. strongly as she condemned 
some of their doings—the shooting of 
the hostages, for one; and when the 
Versaillists forced their way into Paris, 
she fought against them with a brav- 
ery that won the admiration even of 
her foes. Then, when the battle was 
lost, she could, if she but would, have 
made her escape easily; for she had 
numong all parties friends who would 
gladly have given her a helping hand. 
But she turned a deaf ear to their 
persuasions, and went quietly home, 
where a terrible shock awaited her; 
for she found that her mother had just 
been arrested. Without a thought of 
own danger, she hurried after 
her, and, by surrendering herself pris- 
oner, procured the poor old lady’s re- 
lease, 

An oddly characteristic little episode 
then occurred. She asked the officer in 
charge of the prisoners to let her take 
her mother home, promising that, if 
he would, she would come straight 
back to prison. He did allow her, and 
she did come straight back, although 
she knew she was coming to almost 
certain death—a Communist’s chance 
of merey was practically nil. There 
was both surprise and regret on the 
otticer’s face when he saw her return; 
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he had hoped, as he frankly confessed, 
that she would break her promise. 

She was taken to Satory, where she 
saw, as she tells us in her Mémoires, 
hundreds of worthy bourgeois shot 
down by mistake—the deaf and dumb 
slaughtered for crying “Vive la Com- 
mune,” the paralyzed, for building bar- 
ricades. For the Versailles soldiers had 
lost their heads completely, and cared 
not one whit, so long as they could 
kill, whether those whom they killed 
were innocent or guilty. That they 
did not kill Louise is little short of a 
miracle, for she certainly did her best 
to provoke them. “J’étais insolente 
comme on l’est dans la défaite avec les 
vainqueurs féroces,” she remarks, and 
with perfect truth. When Théophile 
Ferré, her greatest friend, was shot— 
his own mother betrayed him to the 
police to save her daughter, and then 
went mad—she wrote to General Ap- 
pert that he would do well to have her 
shot too; as, if she ever left prison 
alive, she would certainly avenge her 
dead comrades. And when on her trial, 
she called out to her judges, in the open 
court: “Si vous n’étes pas des laches, 
tuez-moi.” But this is just what they 
could not find it in their hearts to do. 
She was condemned to transportation 
for life. 

Had it not been for the thought of 
her mother, she would have thoroughly 
enjoyed her voyage to New Caledonia, 
for she was, as she tells us herself, 
“plus & demi sauvage” in her intense 
love of the sea. She was soon on the 
best of terms not only with her fellow- 
prisoners, but with the captain, the 
sailors, all on board, in fact, but espe- 
cially with the Sisters of Charity, her 
gaolers, whose hearts she speedily won. 
Among the prisoners was Henri de 
Rochefort, who, in his Reminiscences, 
iudulges in much merriment at the ex- 
pense of her Quixotic ways. “Look at 
the pretty wedding trousseau Mac- 
Mahon has sent me,” she called out to 
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him one day, holding up the clothes 
provided by the Government for her, 
as for the other female prisoners. She 
refused them on the ground that it was 
not her custom to accept presents from 
her enemies. The result was that, 
when the cold region was reached, and 
everything was frozen, she was walk- 
ing about bare-foot. The captain, who 
was in great distress on her account, 
took some warm shoes to M. Rochefort 
and begged him to give them to her. 
“If I offer them, she will refuse them 
point blank,” he said. From M. Roche- 
fort she accepted the present with 
many thanks. Three days later, how- 
ever, she was again walking about 
bare-foot: she had given away her 
shoes to some one who, she was sure, 
felt the cold more than she did. 
Mdlle. Michel spent eight years in 
New Caledonia, years full of keen in- 
terests and hard work. Within a week 
of her landing she had already organ- 
ized a school, and was holding classes 
for a]l sorts and conditions. Later she 
organized a special school for Kanakas 
—one in which algebra was taught be- 
fore arithmetic, owing to some pecu- 
liarity in the Kanaka brain—and threw 
herself with passionate zeal into the 
task of civilizing them. They rallied 
around her with the most touching de- 
votion; there was nothing they would 
not do for her. So great, indeed, was 
her influence among them, that the 
officials viewed it with anxiety. Mean- 
while she was trying some curious ex- 
periments, vaccinating trees, for one, 
and that years before the Koch theory 
had been heard of. Then she hunted 
up an old piano, and gave musical en- 
tertainments. She strove to provide 
recreation for her fellow-prisoners, 
many of whom were dying of ennui; 
she strove, too, to help them in other 
ways—to shield them from the petty 
tyranny of the officials; and, above all, 
to enable them to make both ends meet 


financially. She even tried to play the 


conspirator for their sake, a réfe for 
which she was just about as well fitted 
us she was for flying. She devised a 
plot to escape to Sydney, and there per- 
suade some English captain to take his 
ship to Noumea, embark the political 
prisoners, and sail away with them to 
some free land or other. The scheme 
failed, of course, and all because, as 
she maintained, an obstinate old sailor 
refused to let her have his boat in 
which to escape one day when a terri- 
ble storm was raging. 

At length, in 1880, an amnesty was 
granted, and Louise hastened back to 
Irance, for she had just heard that her 
She travelled by way 
much 


mother was ill. 
of London, where 
touched by the cordial reception she 
met with—as her train steamed into 
Victoria the “Marseillaise’ was sung. 
When she stepped out of the carriage, 
she was seen to be carrying with in- 


she was 


finite care something under her long 
black cloak; and this was enough, of 
great excitement 
detectives, 


course, to cause 
among the French 
thoughts turn to dynamite, as ducks to 
water. The “something,” however, 
proved to be only five much be-battered 
old cats, which she had brought to Eu- 
rope with her, because they were so 
ugly that she was afraid no one would 
care for them if she left them behind. 

In Paris she was treated at first 
with the greatest consideration, even 
by her political opponents; she was in- 
vited to give evidence with regard to 
the Kanakas before a Parliamentary 
Commission; her portrait in the salon 
was one of the pictures of the year; and 
her lecture quite the 
fashion. She travelled through France 
and Belgium, giving addresses, and 
then came to London, where, to her sur- 
prise and delight, as she naively con- 
fesses, all the newspapers, “méme 
laristocratique Pall Mall Gazette,” 
treated her with “une courtoisie par- 
faite.” “Les journaux anglais, méme 
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les plus réactionnaires,” she tells us, 
“rendirent compte avec une grande im- 
partialité de mes conférences.”’ 

As time passed, however, the French 
Government began to look on her 
askance; and little wonder, for she de- 
nounced them and their doings in a 
strain that would have ruffled the tem- 
per of even the least susceptible. They 
were not one whit better, she told them 
roundly, than Napoleon’s ministers had 
been; there was no more liberty, no 
more equality, under the Republic, 
than there had been under the Empire; 
and, as for fraternity, the term had be- 
come a byword. What stirred up her 
wrath against them most of all was 
their neglect of the poor. It was a 
time of great distress; Paris was 
crowded with unemployed; men, 
women, and children were going about 
with hungry faces; and when she ap- 
pealed for help on their behalf, she 
was told that the feeding of beggars 
was no concern of the Government. Her 
reply was to organize a demonstration 
in the hope of arousing the rich to a 
sense of their duty to the poor. At the 
head of acrowdof half-starved children, 
she marched through the streets of 
Paris, carrying a black flag in her 
hand. For this she was brought to 
trial on a charge of inciting to violence 
and robbery. Some of the children, it 
seems, had entered a baker’s shop and 
stolen some loaves, or, as they always 
averred, had had some loaves given to 
them. M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, 
who was at that time Avocat-Général, 
depicted her, of course, as a most dan- 
gerous character, a stirrer-up of sedi- 
tion, the sworn foe not only of law 
and order, but of property; and so 
skilfully did he play on bourgeois fears 
that she was condemned to six years’ 
imprisonment. Six years’ imprison- 
ment for a proceeding which, although 
certainly most indiscreet, was at worst 
a misdemeanor, not a crime! In Eng- 
land, in the circumstances, the sentence 
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might have been fourteen days’ im- 
prisonment, though probably it would 
have been only a fine. 

The French Government had soon 
good reason to regret the severity with 
which Mdlle. Michel was treated; for, 
if when at liberty she had been an an- 
noyance to them, in prison she was a 
source of danger, as her name served 
as a rallying cry for all who wished to 
attack them. For peace sake they 
would no doubt have released her 
gladly if she would have appealed to 
them, but this nothing would induce her 
to do; although, when she heard there 
was cholera in Paris, she did ask to be 
allowed to go to nurse the sufferers. 
In 1885, however, her mother was 
taken ill, and then she availed herself 
gratefully of the permission to go to. 
her; and although a prison official was 
sent with her, he proved a help rather 
than a hindrance, as he installed him~ 
self as assistant nurse, and did all thé 
fetching and carrying. When the end 
came, she was broken-hearted; so ter- 
rible indeed was her grief that her 
friends feared for her life. Thanks to 
M. Rochefort, the funeral was made the 
occasion of a great political demonstra- 
tion; but she was not there to witness 
it, as the very day her mother died she 
insisted on returning to prison. She 
did not stay there long, however, as the 
Government, at the suggestion of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, ordered her release, 
whereupon her gaolers had practically 
to turn her out, as she refused to go 
unless she might take with her all the 
other political prisoners. 

When Mdlle. Michel left prison she 
was for a time a changed woman; her 
mother’s death seemed to have robbed 
her of all her old joie de vivre; and al- 
though in her dealings with the poor 
she was as gentle and pitiful as ever, 
in her attacks on the rich she waxed 
at once more violent and more bitter. 
She was broken in health, and not only 
sorely troubled but overwrought; and 
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unfortunately agents-provocateurs were 
very busy around her just then. The 
result was she made speeches at Lyons 
and elsewhere which no Government 
could be expected to tolerate. She was 
arrested, and sent, not to prison, but 
to a lunatic asylum. Four days later, 
however, she was released by M. Con- 
stant, as no doctor would pronounce 
her insane. She then came to London, 
a town for which she had long cher- 
ished a special affection. “Eh, bien, 
oui, j'aime Londres,” she writes, “‘Lon- 
dres, ot la vieille Angleterre est encore 
plus libéral & l’ombre des potences que 
ne le sont des bourgeois soi-disant Ré- 
publicains.” In her infinite charity to- 
wards things English, she even lav- 
ished praise on workhouses. 

After a time she opened a school for 
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the foreign waifs and strays in Lon- 
don; and, depending the while for her 
own daily bread on her writings, car- 
ried on almost to the end a very useful 
work among them, trying not only to 
teach them, but to civilize them, and 
put them in the way of earning their 
own living. To the day of her death 
she was just as eager as ever to give 
away all that she had, just as bent on 
bearing the burdens of others; for she 
had lost none of her old devoted love 
of the poor, none of her passionate 
craving to help them. She was an 
anarchist, of course; a heathen, too—so 
at least the world says; none the less, 
were the Sermon on the Mount the 
rule of life, a claim for her to rank 
as saint might not, perhaps, be alto- 
gether beyond argument. 
Edith Sellers. 
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At last, after days of work, the ex- 
cavation has been done. The actual 
tunnel,—_the mine-gallery—is but a 
replica, life-size, of the mine-chart kept 
with such precautions and jealous care 
by the Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers, 
in his little straw shanty down in the 
lodgement whence the gallery started. 
This chart is plotted out on a large- 
seale parchment map of the fort in 
front, dog’s-eared and dirty because it 
was made by a Japanese Engineer 
officer, when working, before the war, 
as a coolie on this very defence work. 

Degree for degree, foot for foot, with 
the help of theodolite, level, and plumb- 
bob, has the gallery followed its minia- 
ture prototype on the greasy parch- 
ment. If plumb-bob and measure, level 
and theodolite have not lied, the de- 
sired point underneath the main para- 
pet of Fort ——shan has been reached. 


The chambers excavated at right an- 
gles to contain the explosive were cut, 
as soon as the main gallery was esti- 
mated to have crossed below the deep 
ditch and to be well beneath the great 
parapet of the fort, the object to be 
blown up. 

Into these chambers tons and tons of 
dynamite have been carefully carried 
and closely packed. The men, who 
have stood for hours along the gallery, 
passing the cases from one to the other 
like water-buckets at a fire, have now 
trooped out. The means of firing the 
charge have been put into position and 
connected. The charge is sealed up 
by the mass of rock, shale, and earth 
which has been placed for some fifty 
yards back in the gallery as “tamping.”’ 
This has been done to cork up the mine. 
so as to prevent the force of the ex- 
plosion being dispersed down the gal- 
lery, as a -blank charge in the barrel 
of a gun. The ceaseless scurry to and 
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fro of the mining trucks has ended,— 
those little trucks which have run for- 
wards empty and back again full, their 
badly greased wheels often shrieking 
a horror-struck protest at their task, 
and the mole-like miners have come up 
from underground. After days of bur- 
rowing they are now entirely brown, 
clothes, hands, faces, and hair full of 
crumbs of soil. 

As usual no chances have been taken. 
As far as possible, in every case, the 
means of firing the charge have been 
duplicated. Firstly, there is electricity: 
for this there are two entirely separate 
circuits, each connected to its own set 
of detonators in the charge. To pre- 
vent possible damage from clumsy foot 
or falling stone the wires have been 
carried in split bamboos along the gal- 
lery. The circuits have been tested 
several times, and each time the little 
kick of the galvanometer-needle has 
shown that there was no break in the 
line. Besides the electricity there is the 
ordinary fuse, also in duplicate. Each 
is made up of three different links in 
the chain of ignition; the detonators in 
the charge, the length of instantaneous- 
fuse from them to a point some yards 
outside the tamping, and lastly the 
short piece of slow burning safety- 
fuse joined on,—safety-fuse, in order to 
allow time for escape to the person 
igniting the charge. Weak spots in the 
train of fire always are these joints. 
difficult to make, and easily deranged 
by a jerk or a falling stone. The fuses, 
however, are after all only a second 
string; much neater, cleaner, quicker 
and more certain is the electric cur- 
rent, 

Far away, at varying distances, lie 
the guns, every one already laid on 
the doomed fort. Some will fire direct, 
some from behind hills, whence one 
cannot see the target. 

So soon as the smoke of the explosion 
shoots up, and mushroom-like spreads 
into the sky, all will concentrate their 
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fire on this work. A veritable squall 
of bursting steel and shrapnel bullets 
will it be, and under its cover the 
assaulting columns will storm the 
breach. 

The stormers are now ready, crouch- 
ing under cover in the different lodge- 
ments and parallels closest to the 
work. They are waiting the moment 
to charge forward on the bewildered 
and shaken survivors of the explosion, 
who will be subjected simultaneously 
te this inferno of artillery fire. 

All is ready, but not a moment too 
soon, for have not the listeners, lying 
prone in their branch listening-galleries, 
heard coming from somewhere in the 
womb of Mother Earth thud thud,—the 
strokes of the Russians countermining? 
Has not the pebble placed on the many- 
colored captured Russian drum danced 
to the same vibrations? Hard it is to 
locate, harder still to estimate their 
distance; but without doubt they are 
working, working near at hand too. 
Even now they may have burrowed 
right up to the charge, and be busy 
in cutting the electric leads and fuses, 
Dynamite, luckily, cannot be drowned 
out by water. 

Far down the hill-side is the lodge- 
ment, that hole which looks like a 
distorted volcanic crater. Such, in fact, 
it is, being the result of exploding a 
few small mines, so spaced that their 
resulting craters intersect, and by over- 
lapping form one elongated pit, a 
broad and very deep trench. The soil 
vomited up by the explosion has 
formed a parapet all round as it fell 
back. It was when the attackers found 
that they could advance no closer over 
the open, that this pit was made. A 
tunnel had been made up to its posi- 
tion,—this was the commencement of 
the mole’s work,—and the mines ex- 
ploded. At once, even while the sky 
was still raining rocks and clods of 
earth, the Sappers and Infantry ad- 
vanced with a cat-like rush from the 
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parallel behind and seized this point of 
vantage. Without delay they started 
with pick and shove) to improve on the 
work of the explosives. Cat-like too, 
with tooth and nail have they hung on 
to their newly won position against all 
counter attacks. In vain have the des- 
perate Russians surpassed themselves 
in their mighty attempts to try and 
turn out the Japanese by bayonet, 
bomb, or bullet. A foothold once es- 
tablished, the men of Nippon have 
hung on to the spot, steadily strength- 
ening it the while. 

From this lodgement was started the 
gallery for the great mine that is just 
about to be exploded and is to give 
them a road into the fortress, and it is 
here that all interest is now centred. 

Down at the bottom of the hollow 
is a small group intently waiting. At 
the telephone in the straw shanty 
kneels the operator. Over the top of 
the parapet, above which bullets and 
shells sing their way, peers the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. Close by, in charge of 
a heavily-built Sergeant, lies a curious 
innocent-looking box with a handle; it 
is the dynamo-exploder. Near it two 
men are standing, each holding one end 
of an electric wire in either hand. The 
ends of these wires, where the metal 
protruding from its black insulation 
is scraped bright, give four points of 
light in the picture. 

The telephone orderly speaks; the 
Colonel gives an order. Quickly and 
silently the two ends of wire held by 
one man are placed in the clamps of 
the dynamo, which are screwed down 
to grip them. The moment is fateful, 
and dead silence reigns among the little 
group, whose drawn and dirty faces 
wear if possible a more anxious expres- 
sion than usual. The orderly speaks 


again. The Colonel turns to the Ser- 
geant,—‘‘Fire!”’ 
Prrr—t,—the Sergeant throws his 


whole weight on the handle, forcing it 
down with a purring rattle, while all 


involuntarily cower down, holding their 
breath. ... 

Nothing happens! 

Again,—once more is the handle 
jerked up and forced down. Nothing 
happens! The man holding the second 
circuit steps forward, and the exploder 
is quickly connected to it. Once, twice, 
three times does the handle purr as it 
is forced down, by two men now. 

Again,—nothing! 

“Who connected this charge?” 

Captain Yamatogo of the Imperial 
Japanese Engineers steps forward and 
salutes; a small saturnine-looking man, 
so coated with dried sweat and earth 
that he might again be well taken for 
the coolie. He is responsible: he was 
in charge; but, he happens to be the one 
chosen among many volunteers to go 
down and light the fuse, if necessary, 
and to go down and relight it, should 
it not act the first time. The matter 
of the failure of the electricity can 
wait till later. A word, and he turns 
round, picks up a small portable elec- 
tric lamp which he straps round his 
forehead, and slings a thick coil of 
safety-fuse over his shoulder. A sa- 
lute, and he has gone down the gallery, 
picking his way carefully. There is 
for the moment no danger, for no fuse 
has been lit and none can therefore 
smoulder to flame up again suddenly. 

As he strides along, his thoughts run 
ever the possible causes of failure. 
He ponders over a dull boom which 
he fancied he had heard proceed from 
the direction of the tunnel some five 
minutes ago, just before they connected 
with the dynamo. No one else had 
noticed it, apparently, amid the storm 
of noise. He had decided that his ears 
must be playing him tricks, for he had 
done much under ground listening re- 
cently, and they were strained; but 
now, down there alone, his thoughts 
again revert to this sound. 

After walking for some two minutes, 
he almost stumbles into an obstruction; 
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the left side of the gallery and seem- 
ingly the top have fallen in. It is in 
a soft portion of the tunnel lined with 
timbers, which are splintered and lying 
all about. He hastily searches the side 
walls for a gauge mark showing the 
distance from the mouth. He finds 
one; he is twenty yards short of the 
tamping, and therefore the pile of soil 
and rock is just over the ends of the 
safety-fuse. Whilst standing there he 
hears strokes and voices,—voices close 
to him. He half draws his sword and 
waits. 

This explains the failure. His ears 
were right. The enemy have driven 
forward a tube and exploded a small 
counter-mine, smashing in the side of 
the gallery. Well, they seem to have 
succeeded in spoiling the attackers’ 
plan, for the present at any rate. It 
will be impossible to dig these tons of 
earth off the fuses under some hours; 
the gallery is completely blocked. But 
stay,—is it? He sees a small black 
patch of darkness on the right-hand 
top corner of the mound. Scrambling 
up, he digs with his hands, and finds a 
mere crust of earth. Behind this the 
opening is just large enough to crawl 
through. He wiggles along on bis belly 
between the earth and the roof for some 
ten yards, then the mound slopes away 
and he stumbles down on to the floor 
again in the small space between the 
obstruction and the tamping at the end 
of the tunnel. He darts to the side of 
the tunnel and picks up two red ropes. 
These are the _ instantaneous-fuses. 
Captain Yamatogo knows all that is to 
be known about fuses; he knows that 
to light the instantaneous-fuse means 
death, as the flame would flash straight 
down to the charge before he could 
move. Not wanting to die uselessly, 
he heaves at the fuses to try and pull 
them and the pieces of safety-fuse 
joined to their ends, from under the 
load of earth. He pulls, but they do 
not yield; dropping them, he whips out 


his knife. He will cut the instan- 
taneous-fuse and splice on a longish 
piece of safety-fuse, long enough to 
allow him to get back over the obstruc- 
tion after lighting. Two minutes’ work 
will do it, 

At that moment he again hears a 
voice, still closer than before. There is 
no time to lose, not even two minutes; 
he can even hear that it is a Russian 
voice. Quickly he makes up his mind, 
but, his resolve taken, he proceeds 
ealmly. Taking out a little Japanese 
flag, he sticks it into the earth beside 
him, and squats down on his heels, 
peels the end of the cut fuse, and then 
fills his pipe with tobacco. As he does 
this, he cannot help recalling with a 
grim smile that it must be just above 
where he now squats that he was 
kicked, as a coolie, by a Russian officer. 
He then thinks of his wife at home 
near Osaka, and his two merry-eyed 
little boys. Still thinking of them he 
measures, and sees that only one end 
of the fuse will go into his diminutive 
pipe-bowl at a time. 

He lights the pipe, and takes a long 
pull. Expelling the smoke with a 
hoarse cry of Banzai, he presses the 
end of the fuse hard into the little 
glowing bowl. There is a hiss and a 
jet of sparks. 


To those watching, great Fujiyama 
itself seems to erupt skywards from 
the Fort of —-shan. Within two 
minutes the men of his company are 
running and stumbling above what was 
once Captain Yamatogo of the Imperial 
Japanese Engineers. 


Il, 


Now it’s all over, if you wish to see 
what was the Fort of ——shan, come 
along with me up to what looks like a 
collection of rubbish heaps over on the 
top of yonder hill. 
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You will see the Abomination of 
Desolation. 

Inside what was the fort, the sur- 
face of rock and of earth, on level and 
on slope, is gashed and pitted into 
mounds and holes, the craters of the 
exploding eleven-inch shells. These 
monstrous projectiles have rained on 
the place until the defenders must have 
felt like the doomed dwellers in the 
Cities of the Plain. 

Down below, where surfaces of 
broken concrete appear in patches of 
gray among the rock, were once the 
mouths of the bomb-proof casemates 
wherein the tortured garrison sought 
refuge from the hail of falling steel, 
vaulted casemates cut into the solid 
rock or roofed over with concrete 
where the rock gave place to softer 
material. Well have they done their 
duty even against the eleven-inch shell, 
until the end came. Now, some of the 
openings facing the rear or gorge of 
the fortress are sealed to the top with 
fallen earth and pulverized rock, some 
are only partially closed by the land- 
slide from the parapet over them, their 
eracked arches still standing. With a 
sickening feeling thought turns to the 
men within them at the moment of the 
eataclysm, possibly snatching a few 
moments’ rest, the majority, in all prob- 
ability, sick or wounded. All round 
above stretches in a broken line the 
shapeless mass of the huge main para- 
pet, and just inside this, there are re- 
mains of the concrete revetment wall 
which supported the interior of the 
parapet—the gun platforms and em- 
placements, This wall, which, in its 
former ordered neatness, almost sug- 
gested the idea of a battle-ship in con- 
crete, with its searchlight emplace- 
ments, steps, davits and tackle for 
hoisting shell, and the regularly spaced 
little doors for the shelters, range-dials, 
ammunition-recesses and _  cartridge- 
stores, now bulges this way and that, 
here cracked, there fallen with the un- 


supported earth flowing over it. Along 
one face, which was the front of the 
fortress, the only traces of it now to 
be seen are occasional corners appear- 
ing from the mound of loose earth and 
rock. 

One cannot walk straight; it is neces- 
sary to avoid the boulders which lie 
scattered over the ground, or the shell- 
craters which honeycomb it. There a 
huge transverse, which is evidently 
of softer earth, still stands, a shapeless 
mound, its face all pock-marked with 
craters till it looks almost like a gigan- 
tic sponge. There are bodies every- 
where; some lying on the surface, in 
the free air of Heaven; some buried, so 
that a hand or a foot alone discloses 
what is below. Everywhere also are 
splintered timber, rifies, cartridge- 
boxes, belts, coats, and all the usual 
débris of a battle-field, with a huge gun 
overturned or pointing dumbly to the 
sky to emphasize that this has been no 
common battle-field but the fight for 
a fortress. There is blood too,—but not 
much, thanks to the merciful dust, 
which has softly descended in an im- 
palpable mist and covered everything 
with a gray-brown pall, giving to all 
a mysterious velvety appearance. It 
has soaked up the blood, an occasional 
dark spot being all that is to be seen. 

Beyond the huge mound of the para- 
pet, down, deep down, except on one 
side, still exists the ditch. Some forty 
feet in depth, it ran like a huge chasm 
round the whole fortress, in places 
hewn out of the solid rock, with al- 
most sheer sides. At the angles or cor- 
ners where the ditch bends are jum- 
bled heaps of concrete, steel beams, and 
roughly squared stones. They are 
what remain of the caponieres, those 
little bomb-proof buildings built so 
snugly out of the way of shells right 
down at the bottom, whence machine- 
guns and quick-firers poured their de- 
vasting blight of bullets, along the 
cruel wire entanglements, in which had 
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been caught the unsuccessful Japanese 
storming parties. Until these caponieres 
were silenced or destroyed no soul 
could live in that veritable chasm of 
death. All those gray little bodies 
hanging limp like broken marionettes 
along the length of the ditch, in the 
thicket of barbed wire, or lying doubled 
up and impaled on the stakes of the 
trous de loup, bear witness to the suc- 
cessful part these caponieres had 
played. The attitudes of some of the 
dead, who, hanging contorted, still grip 
a wire convulsively, give evidence of 
the power of the dynamo above. One 
of those heaps of dust and débris we 
saw in the casemates now represents 
the dynamo. Gaps here and there in 
the maze of wire, with its springy 
strands all curling up above holes in 
the ground, show where the contact 
mines of the defenders burst, or where 
the hand-grenades of both sides fell 
and exploded. 

On one side there is no ditch; para- 
pet and ditch seem to have been melted 
together by an earthquake. Here the 
mines were sprung. Escarp and count- 
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erscarp have crumbled away, and the 
beetling parapet has slid down and 
filled up the ditch till the earth and 
rock has overflowed right on to the 
glacis beyond. There is no such large 
crater formed by the explosion as one 
would have expected, for it has been 
partially filled up by the mass falling 
in from all sides. The edge of what 
was the crater is marked by cracks and 
fissures, in places more than a foot 
wide, in the still standing parapet on 
either side. The dust gives to every- 
thing a soft rounded appearance. 

Looking over the glacis, for some 
hundreds of yards the landscape is seen 
to be dotted with stones and fragments 
of rock, till it gives the impression of 
the South African veldt with its ant- 
hills. Further off, that mound shows 
the lodgement from which the Japan- 
ese moles started the last tunnel. 

A sickening smell pervades the air. 

A Japanese sentry stands motionless 
against the skyline under an impro- 
vised flagstaff. The only sign of life 
is the feeble flicker of the red and 
white flag in the almost still air. 

Trout, 
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It was dusk when I returned to the 
village that I had not seen for so 
many years—for more than half the 
span of a man’s life. My arrangement 
with old Margot was that the little 
postern should be open at midnight. 
The castle was about an hour’s walk 
from the village, by the high road that 
is to say, for it was really quite near, 
but the road was steep and winding. 

I had been a free man just a week, 
and the first raptures of the open air 
and the unwalled plain were beginning 
to lose something of their intensity. 
Even the great thought of my ven- 
geance now so close at hand could no 
longer mask my weariness and hunger. 


VENGEANCE, 


Nature will not be balked. The forty 
years that I had been caged like a 
captive beast had left me an old man. 

In this there was at any rate one ad- 
vantage. I had no fear of being recog- 
nized. In the village street many 
things were changed, but the little inn 
at the cross-roads was still there. I 
walked in boldly and sat down by the 
window. There were two or three 
peasants drinking, but they took little 
heed of me. I was in luck’s way. The 
landlord was just going to have his 
supper, and he willingly spared me a 
plateful of steaming stew, which was 
to me like the elixir of life. 

When I had finished I did what 
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might have cost me dear. I leaned 
back in my chair, stretched out my tired 
legs on the rail beneath the bench- 
table, and fell into a heavy sleep, such 
a slumber as no man should yield him- 
‘self to who has any business on hand. 
Almost immediately, it seemed to me, 
I was awakened by the weight of a 
hand on my shoulder. I sprang up in- 
stantly, and found my host looking 
somewhat narrowly at me. 

“Come,” he said, “we are early folk 
here, and I am closing the house. If 
you will, you can stay the night, or if 
not you can pay for your supper and 
go.” 

I paid the reckoning, and asked him 
if he knew the hour. 

“Well on to eleven,” he answered, 
“for ’tis more than half an hour since 
the King’s mail went by.” 

I bade him good-night and went forth 
into the deserted street. 


The powers of darkness and silence 
were upon me and a certain awe of 
myself. Put it how you will, there is 
something dread in a purpose held to, 
through forty years of heart-beats. A 
wonderful thing is faith, Even in my 
dungeon, encompassed by those mon- 
strous, slimy blocks of stone, with the 
stench of the moat ever in my nostrils, 
I never doubted that my hour—and his 
—would come. And now everything 
was moving to the appointed end as 
smoothly as if it had been rehearsed 
a thousand times. 

I had left the last cottage behind me, 
and the shadow of the tall poplars lay 
black upon the road. Already I was 
skirting the castle grounds, and it 
would have been no great task to scale 
the wall and shorten my walk by a 
good half-hour. But I remembered the 
tales I had heard in my boyhood, and 
I knew the grounds were set with 
springs and snares, to say nothing of 
the wolf-hounds which my lord held 
far dearer than a peasant’s life. 
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The moon had risen high—a three- 
quarter moon, wonderfully bright and 
clear. There was not a breath of wind, 
yet the air was fresh and sweet with 
the delicate scents of leaf and flower. 
As I came out from the shadows of the 
trees into a piece of open road it 
seemed almost as light as day, only 
there was something about the scene 
strange and solemn. Then suddenly, at 
a turn of the road the castle came into 
view, heavy and threatening, every 
window black save one on an upper 
floor, whence there streamed a light 
that looked yellow and belated in the 
world of cold, pure moonshine. 

At the first sight of that house of 
black memories my pulse began to beat 
faster and involuntarily my steps 
quickened. Also my hand went of its 
own accord to my bosom to feel for 
something that always nestled there— 
something cold, keen-edged, and pointed 
like a needle. 

It seemed only a few minutes had 
passed before I stood in front of the 
great iron gates. This was not the 
chief entrance, and the lodge here was 
empty. But to my astonishment the 
gate itself stood a little open, and when 
I pushed, it yielded, so that without 
any let I entered an avenue which led 
to the broad walk that ran to the foot 
of the great terrace in front of the 
castle, 

Forty-one years before, I had come up 
this very path, a mere boy, to claim 
my bride, and had found her dead— 
slain by her own hand, they told me, 
and indeed it was like enough. One 
glance at her face and I knew the 
story. Then, unarmed as I was, I had 
gone to seek my lord. He was no 
coward—that I will say for him—yet 
when he saw me he trembled. There 
were others with him, but I saw them 
not, I remembered afterwards. I went 
straight to him and seized him by the 
throat. He. stabbed me again and 
again, but I held on. Had we two been 
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alone, it had been life for life. But 
they tore us apart. He escaped for a 
time, and for a time I went to my 
dungeon. 

When I reached the broad walk, I 
began to take precautions, seeking, as 
far as might be, the shadows of the 
trees. The front of the castle was 
now full in view, dark and grim, with 
the great oaken door frowning under 
its deep-cut arch. 

Before, however, I reached the steps 
that led up to the terrace I turned off 
upon the left hand to follow a narrow 
way that led to the side of the build- 
ing. It took me straight to a little 
postern gate that once was very fa- 
miliar to me. As I expected, when I 
lifted the heavy latch and pressed, it 
yielded at once and let me enter. Be- 
fore I did so I glanced upwards and 
my eyes fell on the lighted window— 
immediately above me, but—as it now 
seemed—very high indeed. For all the 
years that had passed, the place 
seemed as familiar as though I had 
been there but yesterday. There was 
first a long passage that led into what 
would nowadays, I suppose, be called 
the housekeeper’s room. To us it used 
to be Madame’s room. and there many 


a time had I had supper with my dear. 


one—who was Madame’s niece,and an 
orphan—at my side. In those days it 
had been a goodly apartment, hand- 
somely furnished. Even in the half- 
light I could see how sadly it was 
altered. It looked like the ruin of its 
former self. The great hangings 
showed grievous rents. One large 
mirror was broken right across. In- 
stead of the splendid carved oak table 
I remembered, there was a rude bench 
in the middle of the room, hacked and 
hewed as if with swords or axes. At 
the far end of the room was a door 
which commanded the great servants’ 
hall. This door now stood half open, 
and through the opening a light 
gleamed. 
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So far I felt sure I had not betrayed 
myself by any noise, and very quietly 
I crept towards the hall door, and 
looked through. It was perfectly 
empty, but on the long table that ran 
almost its whole length were the re- 
mains of a half-finished meal, great 
dishes still warm, tankards of ale, and 
bottles of wine. There were also 
several lanterns, one of them alight. 
The appearance of the place suggested 
to my mind an abruptly interrupted 
meal. It also warned me to waste no 
time, for they who had been here so 
recently might at any moment return. 
The thought occurred to me that in 
such an event I might gain time by 
fastening the postern gate. But to my 
disappointment there was only a great 
keyhole—no key or any other way of 
securing it. The door between the 
room and the hall, however, had a 
large bolt, and was of oak, stout 
enough to resist almost anything short 
of a siege train. This fastened, one 
of my anxieties was a little allayed. 
And now, the lantern in my left hand 
and my naked dagger in the right, I 
began to explore. I knew the stair 
that led to the upper rooms, but be- 
yond that my knowledge failed. Once, 
indeed, I had gone further, but then 
the one thought had cast out every 
other. 

At the top of the staircase hung 
heavy velvet curtains. Drawing them 
an inch or two apart, I peered between. 
What I saw was a magnificent vaulted 
chamber, little, if at all, smaller than 
the servants’ hall below. It was 
lighted by a high window with elabo- 
rate tracery, looking out, I guessed, on 
the back of the castle. On the walls 
were great pictures; sculptured figures 
in marble and bronze formed a kind of 
avenue across the room; yet even here 
and in the imperfect light I could still 
distinguish the advance of neglect and 
decay. 

At the end of this room under the 
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window were more hangings looped 
up so as to show a door. Opening this, 
I found myself in a passage which 
would have been absolutely dark but 
for the feeble light of my lantern. Al- 
most exactly opposite me was another 
door, but further along the passage I 
thought I could see the balusters of a 
staircase. 

I was right. A broad flight of stone 
steps led evidently to the upper floor, 
and it was there I had seen the lighted 
window. I had settled in my own 
mind that in that room I should find 
my quarry. Of course, if I had stopped 
to think, there were many reasons why 
this was most improbable. But at such 
times one does not wait for the slow 
processes of reasoning, one falls back 
on instinct. 

At the head of the stairs a narrow 
landing opened upon a gallery, which 
I found, to my astonishment, ran round 
three sides of the great room or hall 
which I had just left. On the wall side 
of this gallery were numerous curtains, 
some eight or nine at least I must 
have passed. Three or four I lifted, 
and in each case they concealed a 
door. There was nothing whatever to 
indicate what lay behind the doors, 
and for the first time that night I 
felt at a loss. Perhaps the darkness 
and the absolute silence were—in spite 
of my grim resolve—beginning to tell 
upon my nerves. I stopped short, and 
lifting the curtain nearest to me, gently 
turned the handle of the door. As I 
did so I heard—behind me, it seemed— 
a curious sound, a pad, pad, pad, heavy 
yet soft and muffled. 

I looked back, there was nothing. 
Then I looked the other way, and in 
the light of the moon, streaming 
through the great window, I saw a 
sight that made my heart leap and tug, 
like a dog, against a chain. Coming 
straight towards me down the gallery 
was a black cat-like creature, but of 
monstrous size, tiger or panther or 
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leopard, I know not which. When I 
first caught sight of it, it seemed to be 
trotting, but as soon as it observed me 
turn towards it, it changed its manner 
of approach, coming on more swiftly, 
but with a strange sinuous stoop and 
writhe as if it were gliding along on 
its belly. Its dreadful eyes were ablaze 
with lust of blood, its lips were drawn 
back so as to display the great yellow 
teeth, and the muscles of the neck and 
shoulders seemed to roll like waves 
round a large metal collar, from which 
hung some links of chain. Most men- 
acing of all to me appeared its un- 
natural silence. I had just, and only 
just, time enough to dart inside the 
door and close it. The next moment 
there came a dull thud against the oak, 
which, fortunately for me, was stout 
and strong. Then I heard the sound of 
sniffing at the bottom of the door, and 
then silence once more. 

Relieved from my immediate fear, I 
held up my lantern and investigated 
my surroundings. The room in which I 
found myself bore fewer signs of de- 
eay than any other part of the castle 
I had as yet visited. The tapestries 
and carpets were rich, of costly ma- 
terials and elaborate design. The 
most striking features, however, were 
a series of pictures—evidently family 
portraits—on the walls. Among these 
I had little difficulty in recognizing my 
arch-enemy. There he stood, hatefully 
splendid. A cynical smile curied his 
lips, the clear cold eyes looking full 
at me with an expression of utter 
weariness and unfathomable contempt. 
He reminded me of some’ deadly snake, 
magnificent but fatal, and as I remem- 
bered my beautiful white dove my 
hand grasped the dagger with a still 
firmer hold. 

And now the end of my wanderings 
was very near. For, opening the door 
at the opposite end of this room, I 
perceived at the end of a short passage 
a light shining out from a room. Set- 
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ting down my lantern—for I had no 
need of it now—I crept very quietly, 
steadying myself by the wall. Once 
more a thrill of excitement and pas- 
sion seemed almost to unman me. 

I reached the door, which was only 
a few inches open, and listened in- 
tently for a minute or two. There was 
no sound except the ticking of a clock. 
Noiselessly, I widened the opening till 
I could see inside. It was a fair-sized 
sleeping chamber, richly furnished and 
hung with heavy tapestries, yet even 
here the marks of decay were evident. 
But in truth I took small heed of the 
furnishing, for there on the bed lay 
two figures both fast asleep, and one 
was he whom I had come to seek. 
It was a cot rather than a bed, and my 
lord, wrapped in a long, loose, bro- 
eaded garment, lay across it, turned a 
little on his side, so that his face 
looked towards me. 

He had changed indeed. The object 
of the hatred that had been fattening 
in my heart all these years was my 
lord of the picture in the hall. This 
was an old man. But hatred is an ac- 
commodating passion, and at the sight 
of this sleeping figure my dagger was 
naked in my hand before I had so 
much as thought of drawing it. And 
as I gazed upon him the likeness be- 
tween what he had been and what he 
was, became every moment 
plainer. His features were clear-cut 
and regular as ever, the lips were 
still full and red, and the hair though 
almost white was fine as spun silk. 
Even as he slept in careless abandon- 
ment, there was about him an air of 
dignity quite unmistakable. 

The other was a little child, hardly 
more than an infant. It was in the 
bed, the little eyes fast closed, the 
rosy lips half open. One naked arm 
stretched out lay across the old man’s 
shoulder, and the tiny fingers rested on 
his cheek. 

The knife was already and instinc- 
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tively raised before I caught sight of 
the child. I meant to wake the old 
man that he might know whose hand 
had wrought justice after many days. 
Now I could not utter a word. My 
uplifted arm sank to my side. The 
child seemed to me like some guardian 
angel, its very presence a sanctuary 
that I durst not violate. And even as 
I gazed, a smile I can only call 
heavenly irradiated the lovely little 
face, the expression, I suppose, of some 
delightful dream. 

Some time I must have stayed there 
fascinated and undecided. When I 
gazed at the old man compunction died 
and the thought of vengeance resumed 
sway. Then, before I could strike, the 
tiny hand arrested me, and I stood 
powerless. I could not slay my enemy 
then and there, but it should only be 
a respite, and a brief one. 

I took my dagger and laid it very 
gently on the bed, the haft close to the 
little arm, the point of the blade just 
touching the wrinkled cheek. The old 
man would wake to find that sinister 
warning, and it would have the more 
significance because he would recog- 
nize the knife itself; for it was one of 
his own possessions, and on the blade 
was engraved the hateful crest—a 
wolf's head with grinning teeth, and 
for a motto three words of Latin— 
non siccd morte. Indeed, it had drunk 
my blood, for it was the very knife 
with which my lord had stabbed me, 
and which I had wrested from him at 
the moment of our being torn apart. 
How I had given it into safe keeping 
and recovered it is a tale which I must 
not stay here to rehearse. 

But my plan miscarried. I had not 
allowed for the light sleeping of an 
old man. Hardly had the slender steel 
touched his cheek, though, indeed, it 
rested there as lightly as a fallen leaf, 
when his eyes opened. For one brief 
moment they gazed at me quiet and 
vacant as though they saw not; the 
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next, memory and courage and cun- 
ning sprang forward to garrison them. 

I saw myself unarmed, and thrust 
forward my hand to regain possession 
of the dagger. With a movement as 
quick,. he drew himself up, and the 
knife fell to the floor. For an instant, 
startled by the sound, his eyes fol- 
lowed its fall and he stooped to seize 
it. 

That instant’s pause gave me my 
chance. One swift glance I cast 
around, Over the bed on the wall a 
couple of unsheathed rapiers crossed 
each other. I leaned across and tore 
one from its fastenings. It was the 
action of a second of time, but, as I 
turned, the knife thrown from the 
stoop hissed past my ear and quivered 
high up in the wall. 

We stood face to face. He unarmed, 
I with the rapier in my hand. My con- 
fidence had returned, and he showed 
no sign of fear. In height we were 
fairly matched, but he was the older 
by ten years or more I knew, and vice 
had sapped his strength as much as 
my dungeon life had crippled mine. 

“I really must apologize,” he began, 
“for that cast of the knife. The fact 
is I took you for a vulgar robber. I 
recollect now. You have been abroad 
for some time. I trust it has agreed 
with your health, This light is not the 
best for old eyes, but as far as I can 
see, you are in good condition.” 

There was something in his almost 
incredible assurance that shook my 
own. He had, too, that indefinable air 
of serene distinction which is in itself 
no mean weapon. I tried hard to 
match his coolness. 

“I thank you,” I said gravely. “I 
believe my strength is sufficient for the 
business in hand.” 

“You thought so once before,” he re- 
turned with a pleasant smile. 

“We are alone this time,” I said sig- 
nificantly. 

“Except for the child,” he answered, 


“and he is somewhat young to appre- 
ciate the business in hand.” 

On these last words, borrowed from 
me, he laid a strange, mocking em- 
phasis, and dwelt upon them as though 
their sound was very delectable to 
him. 

“If it had not been for him,” I said, 
“I would have killed you like a rat.” 

For one second his eyes flashed at 
me hatred and contempt. The next 
they smiled. 

“You shall be well paid for your 
chivalry. Peasant born though you 
are, I will cross swords with you my- 
self. After all, you had some learning. 
Be good enough to hand me down 
that fellow rapier to the one in your 
hand.” 

He spoke with a kind of languid au- 
thority from which you could never 
have suspected that he was absolutely 
at my mercy. 

There was a mirror on the wail in 
which I could see his movements, so 
I complied with his request. I did 
more, for after I had lifted the sword 
I tip-toed and plucked out the dagger 
that had been my companion for so 
long. As I did so, I saw a shade pass 
over his face, though he said not a 
word. I handed him the rapier, point 
first, lest he should repay my courtesy 
with a sudden thrust. Then I stepped 
a few paces from the bed, into the 
room, and stood on guard. 

He watched me with what certainly 
looked like a smile of genuine amuse- 
ent. 

“T hope your play is better than your 
stand,” he said, “or I shall have but 
poor sport. But not here. You will 
certainly scream when I begin to prick 
you, and I would not have the child 
disturbed. Look at him; he is a true 
son of the race. Your men shall be his 
slaves and your women his toys. So 
it has been in the past, has it not?” 
And again he smiled, but this time it 
was a devilish smile, for he was prob- 
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ing an open wound, and he knew it 
and rejoiced. 

But though I was in agony, one 
thought kept me cool and strong. His 
hour had come. I knew it, though, in- 
deed, even now the odds were heavy 
against me. I had never been a very 
expert swordsman, while I made no 
doubt he was a master of the weapon, 
with cunning and treachery to help 
him. 

At that moment the child awoke and 
began to whimper. Instantly the old 
man flung down his sword, and, run- 
ning to the bed, fell to petting and 
earessing the little one, motioning me 
to stand in the shade. In a minute or 
two he was successful, and the whim- 
per died into silence. But as I 
watched them I could see, indeed, in 
spite of all the long years that sepa- 
rated them, a dreadful ljikeness, and 
I could have almost found it in my 
dark resolve to have slain them both, 
and so, perhaps, have made an end of 
the hateful stock. 

Very soon he rose up, and, laying his 
finger on his lip, pointed to the door. 
But I had no fancy to precede him 
with the rapier in his hand. He 
divined my thought, and, with a fine 
curl of the lip, he led the way himself 
into the passage where my lantern was 
still burning. This he lifted, and, 
opening a door, disclosed another pas- 
sage. About half way down he 
stopped, and after feeling along the 
wall, drew back a sliding panel and 
entered a large room. By the light of 
the lantern I could see it resembled in 
size and shape the chamber I had left 
so recently and in which I had seen my 
enemy’s portrait. 

Against the wall at a height of about 
six feet was a wooden bracket shelf, 
on which stood a candelabrum with a 
number of tapers. One of these he 
took out and lit with the lantern, and 
with it soon had the whole ablaze. 

This room had little in the way of 
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furniture or decoration. There was 
not even a table. Only a few carved, 
high-backed chairs were ranged at in- 
tervals against the walls, and nearly 
opposite the bracket was a clock in 
a tall antique case. At one end was 
a door which stood an inch or two 
open. At the other hung heavy tap- 
estries, which might, I surmised, hide 
the window. Drawing forward one 
of the chairs, my adversary took off 
the loose wrapper which he had been 
wearing, and proceeded very deliber- 
ately to adjust his fine cambric shirt, 
rolling up his sleeves and talking all 
the time, 

“You have had your share of good 
fortune,” he said. “My men are busy 
to-night, paying off a small score that 
has been running for some time. I had 
to hurry the lazy varlets off myself 
only an hour ago, or they had drunk 
themselves dead, and I should have 
missed the pleasure of this little en- 
counter. Even now I have but to 
sound a bell—there is a cord by the 
side of that clock—and the footmen 
from the east wing would be here in a 
moment, but I always was something 
of an eccentric, and I prefer to deal 
with you myself.” 

“It is not I with whom you have to 
deal,” I answered. 

“What a voice! and what a manner!” 
he mocked. “You really should have 
wooed good mother Holy Church in- 
stead of a pretty little baggage with 
blue eyes—were they blue? Upon my 
word I forget.” And once more he 
east upon me that keen, cruel smile 
of interrogation. 

I raised my sword. 

“You are a better swordsman than 
I am,” I said. 

“You pay me too high a compliment,” 
he interrupted. 

“But,” I continued, “it is God Him- 
self who is about to take your sinful 
life.” 

“And I had no notion whom I had 
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the honor of welcoming beneath my 
humble roof. To think of it!” 

He still dallied, not, I knew, from 
cowardice, but I believe from sheer 
enjoyment of the torment which he 
thought he was inflicting. But, in- 
deed, I had now fallen into a mood 
that made me heedless of his gibes. 
What I had just said, I verily believed. 
God Himself was present to demand 
the penalty of crime, and the awe of 
such a judgment overshadowed me. 

At last my lord was ready, and 
rapier in hand came into the middle 
of the room. Then he drew back a 
pace or two and motioned me back. 

“If it meets with your approval,” he 
said, “I would suggest that when in a 
couple of minutes the clock strikes 
one, we take it as a signal to com- 
mence.”’ 

I nodded, and we took up our posi- 
tions a little distance apart. 

“And so you think the good Lord is 
going to avenge poor little Blue-eyes 
after all these years? I am afraid 
your touching faith is going to have 
rather a disagreeable shock. God or 
no God, I have you, my dear friend, 
in half a dozen ways, and this time 
you shall not slip through my fingers. 
Why, you fool!” he cried, with a sud- 
den change from his tone of polite 
irony to one of brutal energy, “‘you’ve 
had your chance and thrown it away. 
It’s my turn now.” 

As he spoke the clock struck—a clear, 
bell-like note, and instantly he at- 
tacked me with the utmost fury. 

It was as I had expected. I was 
like a child in his hands. Before we 
had exchanged a dozen passes I was 
bleeding from a couple of pricks either 
of which might have ended the fight 
had he so willed it. Indeed I could 
do little but make furious lunges, 
which he parried with the utmost cer- 
tainty and ease, continually pressing 
me back, till I began to wonder what 
would happen when I reached the end 
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of the room and could retreat no more. 
I realized that he was only playing 
with me as yet, though I could not 
divine his motive for delaying. Before 
this actual, physical demonstration of 
my helplessness my confidence began 
to fail. My only hope was that he 
might overreach himself and exhaust 
his strength. At any moment, I re- 
flected, a lucky thrust might turn the 
seale. At length I thought my op- 
portunity had come. I made a des- 
perate lunge, and at that very moment 
his opposing blade dropped, and my 
point went home just beneath his 
heart. All my strength had been in 
the thrust, and I looked to see him 
fall at my feet. Instead, a horrid jar 
ran through my sword arm and the 
blade snapped in half, while the use- 
less hilt dropped from my numbed 
fingers. Instantly I guessed what had 
happened. Under his cambric shirt 
was a coat of mail against which my 
steel had shivered. The shock drove 
him back, but only for one brief mo- 
ment. The next his blade menaced me 
unarmed as I was, save for the dagger 
which I had almost involuntarily 
shifted from the left to the right hand. 

But more dreadful than the gleaming 
steel was his face. It seemed to me 
as though he had cast aside a veil, and 
now for the first time showed me his 
true countenance. All the mask of re- 
finement and high breeding seemed to 
have vanished, and left behind only 
brute ferocity and cunning. His voice, 
too, sounded different. The restraint, 
the cynical humor, the delicate articu- 
lation were replaced by thick, coarse 
tones of animal triumph. 

“Fool! Blockhead!” he screamed, 
“now you shall know the pains of 
death. Back, I say, dog! Tricked, 
duped, beaten, do you still try to 
brazen it out? In another moment that 
boid face of yours shall be white with 
fear and agony. Back! further back! 
Ha! what did I say? Do you begin to 
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guess your fate? Why not invoke your 
august patron? Back! Back! Back!” 

As he spoke he pricked me again and 
again and drove me before him till I 
was close upon the hangings. But it 
was not the fear of his sword that had 
changed the fashion of my countenance. 
There was that in front of me from 
which a brave man might well shrink 
in terror. 

It was just after I had been disarmed 
that I first saw it. I was being driven 
back when suddenly I became con- 
scious that beyond my adversary there 
was some one or something in the 
room. I was quite desperate, and 
lifted my eyes from my adversary 
without either hope or fear. 

And what I saw was this. The door 
at the end now stood almost wide open. 
And creeping, crawling, gliding along 
the floor came the same monstrous 
creature from whom I had so narrowly 
escaped only an hour or so before. Its 
appearance in this fuller light was, 
if possible, even more terrifying. The 
sleek black body, the hind quarters 
tilted up, the long tail restlessly sway- 
ing from side to side. The dreadful 
head, flat on the top as if abruptly cut 
away, the ears close laid back, the 
eyes ablaze with green fire, the re- 
tracted lips and protruding jaws, the 
fierce mouth with its white hairs brist- 
ling, all this combined with its steal- 
thy silent approach was _ indescrib- 
ably horrible. I do not wonder that 
my face looked white and _ terror- 
stricken. For the moment I forgot 
that my lord was an enemy and only 
remembered that he was a man. 

But he himself broke the spell. 

“Back, hound!” he cried, pressing me 
right back to the tapestry till my back 
rested against something hard and 
ridged. “Say your prayers, for the end 
of this play is come.” 

I looked beyond him. When he was 
still, the beast lay still, but he must 
needs wave his rapier and dart in and 
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out. Every time he did so it began 
to crouch for a spring. 

There was a moment’s pause. He 
stood still opposite me watching me 
with a malignant smile which slowly 
gave way to a frown of impatience. 
And the great black beast crept an 
inch or two nearer, its tail still flicking 
from side to side. 

Suddenly my lord made a little thrust 
at me which drove me hard against the 
hangings and whatever was behind 
them, while at the same time he made 
a loud hissing sound as when one urges 
on some savage animal. 

The effect was instantaneous. Like 
some vast stone from a catapult, the 
panther launched itself on him and 
bore him struggling to the ground. 
He gave a cry, not loud but lamenta- 
ble. One giance I caught of his face, 
and I think it will go with me for the 
rest of my days. Horror and amaze 
and a sudden desperate resolution—for 
he was brave to the heart’s core—I can 
read them all in that transfigured 
countenance. But it was the face of a 
man, and for all the hatred I bore 
him I had rather remember him so 
than as he showed when he was driv- 
ing me against the hangings. 

These I now tore apart, and behind 
were the bars of a large cage stretching 
nearly the width of the room. At the 
side nearest me was a door with a 
bolt. I pulled this back and found my- 
self within the cage, where, the cur- 
tains being now open, I could see that 
the bars were very wide apart. Near 
the centre of the cage was a great 
block of wood with an iron staple, and 
attached to it a long piece of broken 
chain. This, however, I only noticed 
as I rushed through to a _ half-open 
door at the back, one of the doors, I 
found, that opened on to the gallery 
where I had already been. Before I 
closed the door I ran back a few paces 
into the cage and listened. There was 
a sound that made me feel sick, though 
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it was only a loud, fierce purring noise. 
But while I stood there a strange thing 
happened. It was almost dark in the 
cage, and suddenly I saw what looked 
like a thin red vein run upwards along 
one of the folds of the curtain, then 
spread and divide like the veining on 
a leaf, till it reached one of the edges, 
when a long tongue of flame leapt out 
between the bars, showing a cloud of 
smoke. Instantly I remembered the 
lantern which my adversary had set 
down close to the hangings after light- 
ing the tapers. Doubtless it had been 
overturned by the panther’s spring or 
in the subsequent struggle, and this 
was the result. 

The hangings were evidently dry as 
tinder, and even in the moment I 
stayed I saw the red veins spread with 
wonderful rapidity, while the tongues 
of flame multiplied and the smoke grew 
blinding. 

I turned and hurried out into the 
gallery. A fierce joy was tingling in 
my blood at the thought of this ac- 
cursed castle being burned. I felt a 
longing to be outside in the fresh, cool 
night air, and there to watch the 
wholesome -fire perform its cleansing 
work. But my lantern was gone, and 
in the dark it was no easy task to find 
my way. It seemed an interminable 
time before I rediscovered the stair- 
ease that led down to the large hall. 
By this time the smell of burning was 
quite unmistakable, and strange crack- 
ling sounds were audible. Owing 
either to a change in the position of the 
moon, or to the presence of clouds, the 
hall was much darker than before, and 
it was some time before I could grope 
my way to the curtains at the head of 
the steps leading below. At last, how- 
ever, I succeeded, and was already half 
way down when I heard the short, 
sharp cry of a child in pain or terror. 

I stopped, I had altogether forgotten 


the child. Though I had no very clear 
idea of the relative position of the 
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rooms, I knew the fire was not very far 
from the room where I had found my 
lord asleep. Now that he had met 
with so terrible a fate I felt it would 
be impossible to abandon a helpless 
little creature to the chance of so cruel 
a death. At all hazards I must place 
it in a place of safety. At the same 
time I knew there was no time to be 
lost. Even if the fire did not outrun 
me, there were the footmen in the east 
wing to be remembered, and the men 
who were paying off the old score. At 
any moment either of them might ap- 
pear and bar my escape. Then the 
thought of that awful black monster 
made me hesitate, but I reflected that 
he would probably still be busy with 
his victim where I had left him. Still 
the recollection of those flaming eyes 
and cruel tusks made me move with 
light and wary steps, and the slightest 
creak, sometimes the very sound of my 
own footfall, brought me to a halt with 
straining ear and beating heart. 

In the darkness I must have gone 
astray, for I went from door to pas- 
sage and passage to door without find- 
ing the steps to the gallery. 

Instead, I suddenly found myself at 
the foot of a grand flight of marble 
steps, evidently the principal stair- 
case. Here it was comparatively light, 
for there were several large windows. 
I hastened up, the noise and the smoke 
increasing with every step I took. At 
the top of the stairs was a spacious 
landing, narrowing on one side to a 
corridor, at the end of which were 
folding doors. These I opened, and 
found myself in what looked like the 
very passage I was in search of, only 
if so I had entered it from the other 
end. There was the room with light 
streaming forth through the half-open 
door. Whatever doubts I might have 
entertained were soon dissipated, for 
taking a step or two forward I recog- 
nized the decorations on the wall. I 
could also see further down the pas- 
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sage the other door, wide open, through 
which my lord had led the way. 
Through this door wisps of smoke were 
drifting, and I saw that I had no time 
to lose. I was just about to make for 
the sleeping chamber, when suddenly, 
without the slightest warning, a 
shadow fell across the wall, and the 
next moment the awful beast itself 
came trotting out, licking his lips with 
lolling tongue, his eyes flaming in the 
darkness. I suppose I must have been 
in the shadow, for he evidently did not 
see me, but trotted across to the open 
door. I waited not a moment longer, 
but running back to the folding-doors, 
hurried through, and closed them from 
the outside. Then I rushed down the 
great staircase, and by good fortune 
rather than recollection soon found my 
way to the great hall. Again I was at 
fault in my search for the descending 
tiight of steps, but eventually I found 
them and flew down. As I entered the 
servants’ hall, I heard the castle alarm 
bell begin to ring with desperate peals. 
And in the intervals I fancied I could 
hear the sound of horses outside. I 
opened the postern gate and for a mo- 
ment stood listening. It was so, a 
troop of horsemen were coming up the 
avenue. I could hear the jingling of 
their spurs. But I had no fear of them, 
for here I was familiar with every 
path and turn. The way by which I 
had come from the terrace ran straight 
on for some twenty or thirty yards and 
then curved round to the lodge by 
which I had entered. As I felt certain 
the men would stop at the postern, I 
considered myself perfectly safe, and 
even loitered near enough to hear their 
cries of wonder as the bell thundered 
in their ears. Then remembering that 
the stable lay in the direction I was 
following, I hurried forward, and in a 
few minutes stood outside the castle 
demesne on the high road. And still 
the bell clamored its appeal for help, 
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that would soon bring the villagers out 
of their beds. 

But the road, I recalled, mounted 
higher further on, and ran _ through 
a little wood on to the brow of a 
hill that commanded a noble view 
of the castle and its grounds. From 
that spot I had often looked upon it— 
sometimes with her at my side—and 
admired its goodly proportions and fair 
surroundings, but never had the sight 
of it given me such satisfaction as now. 
The moon was still high in the heavens 
and the dome of sky wonderfully 
bright and clear. The building itself 
stood out in sharp relief, the black 
shadows making the gray stonework 
look almost white. The east wing was 
opposite me, and almost every window 
was lit up. The terrace was just in 
view, and the great door was wide 
open, while I could see figures moving 
about in hurry and confusion on the 
gleaming gravel. And all the time a 
steady murky column of black smoke, 
increasing in size, it seemed to me, 
every moment, and spangled with in- 
numerable sparks, rose like the smoke 
of a burnt offering from the other wing. 
And even as I gazed a broad sheet of 
flame, red and angry, suddenly flashed 
up, curled, twisted and disappeared, 
while another black pillar reared itself 
over the doomed house. I thought of 
the dead man, cruel, crafty, mocking, 
but fearless, and I fell to wondering 
whether the keener flames of the wrath 
of God may purify as well as consume. 


It seems unreasonable, but as I 
watched the destruction of that ancient 
eastle, the bitter hatred I had so long 
cherished against its owner began to 
pass away, and it even came into my 
heart to thank God that when the 
stroke fell it was not my hand that 
sent the wicked but intrepid spirit to 
its last assize. 

The Author of 
“The Greatness of Josiah Porlick.,”’ 
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THE NILE FENS. 


The fenland of the Nile is not vis- 
ited by the thousands who seek their 
pleasure winter by winter in Egypt. 
As they enter from Alexandria, a cor- 
ner of it slips by as the train gathers 
speed for the run to Damanhur, and 
all the later wonders of the valley 
seldom efface that first impression of 
the Delta—the long vista of level mere 
under the sunset, and copper-green 
fields and anthill villages outlined 
against an amber sky. The contrary 
corner can be seen from a hurricane- 
deck between Port Said and Ismailia, 
where the silent stretches of marsh 
open on the right hand, relieved by 
flocks of long-legged birds which wade 
far out, or trail like wisps of smoke 
across the sun. But that is all the 
tourist sees. He never leaves the 
beaten tracks to explore the Fens, and 
no one since Heliodorus has described 
anything but the fringe of them. 

They form a land apart from the 
rest of Egypt, very difficult to pene- 
trate or to traverse even by boat, and 
inundated by stagnant waters of the 
great river, which are dammed by a 
broad belt of dunes, and contaminated 
with drainage of salt soils and the in- 
setting sea. On the seaboard itself 
lies an almost continuous chain of vast 
lagoons, and for a long day’s journey 
south of these the land will still be 
found deep marsh, rotten with the 
overflowing of disused canals and lost 
arms of the Nile, almost trackless, and 
oniy now beginning to undergo here 
and there the first process of reclama- 
tion. 

In their present state, as might be 
expected, the fens have very few in- 
habitants; and perhaps none of the 
sparse settlements, now found within 
their southern fringe, is much older 
than the nineteenth century. For al- 


most without exception these have 
grown up round isolated farmsteads, 
and still bear the names of local 
owners of land who were living 
far to southward not above a genera- 
tion or two ago. When the Egyptian 
population under the rule of the last 
Mameluke Beys was not the half of 
its present figure, there was little 
temptation to attempt the conquest of 
saline and water-logged soils; and local 
tradition remembers a not distant 
epoch—not more distant than Muham- 
mad Ali’s day—when all the district 
was a secure, if uncomfortable, refuge 
for the broken men who would avoid 
the tax-gatherer and the conscription- 
officer, or had deserted from the bat- 
talions that the inexorable Pasha was 
for ever sending to the conquest of 
Arabia, the Sudan, or Syria. The re- 
pute of the northern marshes remained 
what it had been in the fifth century 
after Christ, when Heliodorus de- 
scribed, in the opening scene of his 
“Aethiopic Romance,” an amphibious 
outlawed society living there by fish- 
ing and raiding; and some trace of this 
state of things is still to be discerned 
in the timid and farouche manner which 
characterizes even now the inhabitants 
of the few older hamlets. Here alone 
in modern Egypt fellaht women habitu- 
ally bar the outer door at sight of a 
stranger, and children run to hide 
among the reeds or brushwood, and 
even grown men, met in the way, hold 
aloof like Bedawis till informed of your 
character and purpose. Although the 
animal is certainly not now to be found 
there, many natives asserted to me that 
they had seen the wild boar in past 
years, and twice I came on traditions 
even of the hippopotamus, traditions 
held by simple men, who can hardly 
have derived them from _ foreign 

















sources. And why not from their fa- 
thers? For there is historical record of 
a hippopotamus having been killed in 
the Northern Delta in 1818. 

Despite, however, the discouraging 
face of Nature, this fen has not always 
been the desolation it now is; and it 
was the knowledge that it had had a 
more populous past which took me 
there in the spring of 1903. The maps 
of it, all imperfect and sketchy as they 
are, show a number of ill-defined spots 
whose names are prefaced by kum or 
tell, sure indication of sites of ancient 
towns. For the past three years there 
has been found in Crete proof on proof 
of communication with Egypt, and 
where better than in the Northern Delta 
should its traces be sought beyond the 
sea? To be sure, nothing reminiscent 
of gean culture had been found in 
the Lower Delta up to that time; but 
there remained this unexplored marsh- 
land. I looked up the authorities. They 
supplied nothing, not even a mediseval 
or modern description of the region. 
All travellers had passed it by and be- 
taken themselves to the higher valley. 
So I had to go, as to an unknown land, 
and see for myself; and, if in the event 
the things I had hoped to find were not 
forthcoming, others appeared by the 
way which I had not been led to expect. 

To visit the marsh-land you may leave 
the “Berari” railway, which traverses 
mid-Delta from Dessuk on the one Nile 
to Sherbin on the other, at any point, 
but preferably at Kafres-Sheikh or 
Belkas, for thence roads have been 
made northward towards the limit of 
habitation. That is soon reached so far 
as the great flats are concerned, lying 
between the three or four main water- 
ways, which are old Nile-arms. But 
along the farther course of these a few 
tiny clusters of huts may be seen to 
northward. Lower Delta hamlets are 
built up of mud into such fantastic 
pepper-pot forms as will throw off the 
frequent rains of the Delta, and, seen 
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afar, suggest nothing so much as struc- 


tures of gigantic building insects. 
Thereafter nothing lies ahead but the 
great saline flats, upon which vision is 
limited only by the curvature of the 
earth. Their monotonous surface is 
varied by great tracts of inundation, 
which dry slowly as the spring ad- 
vances, leaving broad plains reticulated 
like a crocodile’s hide, and always most 
treacherous where seeming most dry; 
for under their thin superficial cake of 
mud, white with efflorescent salts, lie 
depths of black saturated sand. Else- 
where the level is broken by soapy 
sand-hummocks, heaped round and 
over shrubs or clumps of reeds; and 
among these pool succeeds to slough 
and slough to pool, and the going for 
many miles is, at best, worse than that 
on loose chalk-land at the breaking of 
a long frost. There is a sensation of 
death in all this spongy land, which ex- 
udes water and salt round your heel; 
and nothing serves to dispel it—not the 
many birds, shocking in their tameness 
as the beasts seen by Alexander Sel- 
kirk; not the myriad insects which as- 
sail the traveller who is luckless enough 
to ride down-wind; not the teeming life 
of the ditches; not the half-wild buffa- 
loes, strayed from southern farmsteads, 
which you may startle from their wal- 
lows and send soughing knee-deep 
through the slime; not even that vivify- 
ing force of Egypt, the ruffling north 
wind, tirelessly bowing the strident 
reeds. Yet with all its monotony and 
deadness the land exhilarates the trav- 
eller; for the breeze blows hard and 
clear off the sea and the salt la- 
goons to northward—hard and clear, 
in Stevenson’s phrase, as through the 
rigging of a ship—and the flats have 
the mysterious attraction which is com- 
mon to all great levels of free horizon. 

The vast soapy bogs, and even wider 
expanses of permanent inundation, are 
fed by the waste of drains and canals 
which spring far up the Delta and ex- 
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pire at last unregarded under the face 
of the dunes; and by a network of for- 
gotten water-ways of Ptolemaic and 
Roman date, wandering now unguided 
through the marsh. To meet with one 
of these in a day’s journey is to lose 
many an hour in seeking a ford through 
the deep silt from one crumbling bank 
to another, and to endure no mean dis- 
comfort stripped under a noonday sun 
for the benefit of mosquitoes. Only 
too rarely will you obtain passage in 
the log-boat of a marshman, descended 
from some outlawed refugee, who 
spends his days in fishing and his 
nights prone under a beehive of reeds 
and mud, which might have sheltered 
a lake-dweller of the Neolithic age. 
Heliodorus mentions boats “rudely 
hewed out of the rough tree” which 
crept about the channels, and on his 
excursions from Alexandria about the 
year 400, he probably saw scenes little 
different from those which offer them- 
selves in the fenland in the present 
year of grace. 

That I was able in the long run to 
visit every spot to which I had a mind, 
in a country where the obvious road is 
usually the least possible, I owed 
mainly to the guides, horses, mules— 
even steam launches—put at my dis- 
posal by the Société Anonyme du Be- 
héra. The advent of this great corpora- 
tion is the modern event of most im- 
portance in these wilds. With a seat in 
Alexandria, a Board composed of most 
of the nationalities represented in that 
polyglot city, a British managing direc- 
tor, formerly in high place in the Egyp- 
tian Department of Public Works, and 
a staff of young Britons, Frenchmen, 
Italians, Greeks, Copts, Armenians, 
Jews, and what not, this company is 
achieving the reconquest of the marsh- 
land, and every year the smoke of its 
traction-engines rises nearer the la- 
goons. Its work is worth the notice of 
every geographer interested in the mod- 
ification of the world’s surface by man, 
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and the approval of every one von- 
cerned with the economic development 
of weaker races through the capital and 
enterprise of the stronger. The So- 
ciety began where the local magnates 
ot Kafres-Sheikh and Belkas, once 
called “Little Kings of Berari,” had 
been forced to leave off, in despair of 
the sourness and saturation of the soils. 
The larger canals and drains had been 
cut and embanked through the ooze by 
Government labor; but the Society had 
to construct the lesser, and, that done, 
to attack certain of the nearer and 
higher-lying lands with great harrows, 
which tear and distribute the soapy 
hummocks, and with steam-ploughs 
which open the surface to the drying 
wind and sun. Wasned with sweet 
Nile water, the slime was found capa- 
ble of bearing rice and barley for one 
year or two, and, purged by such crops, 
would send up here and there clover in 
the third season, and even a remunera- 
tive yield of cotton. Presently the local 
husbandmen living in villages to south- 
ward were induced to take leases, and 
ere long to buy, while the steam-en- 
gines moved on into the marsh.: In ten 
years the company has built three great 
model farms and many smaller ones; 
levelled and restored to cultivation 
thousands and thousands of acres; 
abolished a third of all the marsh in 
Berari, and caused population to return 
to a region where, a generation ago, the 
lone Coptic Convent of the Apparition 
of Our Lady to St. Guemiana was the 
last outpost of man. Moreover, native 
landowners have now learned some- 
thing of the Society’s methods, and far 
out in the swamps many a farm-oasis 
has been called into being where till 
lately all was salt and ooze and sand, 
The process of reclamation is a rapid 
one, designed to secure a quick return, 
and the land is made rather a possible 
than a very sound soil, for there is 
little fall and the draining is hardly 
more than superficial. But so much 




















amelioration is enough for the native 
husbandman, and it seems as much as, 
in a phrase of economics, the “local 
traffic will bear.” 

Not because it was designed to that 
end, nor because it is prosecuted with 
any but a strictly commercial purpose, 
to make cent. per cent. for sharehold- 
ers, this sort of reclamation does, in- 
deed, effect more for local civilization 
than any Western enterprise with 
which I am familiar in the Nearer 
East. By its knowldege and capital 
this Behéra Society raises large tracts 
of land out of a desolation in which 
small agriculturists would have had to 
leave them for ever; and since it aims, 
not to retain these, but to hand them 
over to the native, improved up to the 
point at which he will be capable of 
dealing with them, it creates no alien 
latifundia. Small holdings multiply in 
the wake of its steamers, a fact which 
in itself implies no small economic and 
social gain, and native human effort is 
encouraged to continue and achieve the 
jocal conquest of natural conditions. 
The civilization so promoted remains 
one of purely native spring and char- 
acter. An indigenous population is at- 
tracted at last into a region long lapsed 
to wilderness, and there it is induced by 
the building of hamlets, the making of 
roads and bridges, and the establish- 
ment of periodic markets, to form a 
settled, stable, and self-helping society 
—all, if you will, to the great profit of 
an alien corporation, but obviously to 
the still greater profit of the land of 
Egypt. 

Raised even at this day less than a 
metre at most above sea level, impos- 
sible to drain thoroughly by any natu- 
ral water-flow, sodden with all the salts 
of Nile, wild, untenanted, seeming, if 
any on earth, 

A waste land where no man comes, 
Nor hath come since the making of the 

world, 
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the Nile fen, nevertheless, is full of 
human memorials. There are few 
sights more astonishing than that of 
mounds, covering nearly two score of 
buried towns, in that water-logged 
desolation. and I am still at a loss to 
explain how so large a population, de- 
pendent presumably for the most part 
on agriculture, came to settle and sub- 
sist there in an age to which pumps 
and any but the simplest methods of 
drainage were unknown. That it prac- 
tised agriculture and did not live by 
fishing alone, is abundantly proved by 
the maze of old irrigation channels and 
drains about the mounds. You may 
even descry here and there, on the 
higher parts of the present marsh, a 
trace of ridge and furrow. In the 
main the culture must have been of 
cereals. Since Egypt, as is well known, 
was long the main feeder of the city 
of Rome, it need surprise no one that 
every arable inch in the Nile Valley 
should have been pressed to produce. 
Wheat, and doubtless on the salter 
lands barley, must have paid the Delta 
cultivator in those days at least as well 
as cotton does now. But it should not 
be forgotten that he made a profit also 
in Imperial times out of other cultures 
long forgotten in Egypt, such as those 
of the vine and olive. From the first 
was produced, in the marsh-land of 
Mareotis, a wine celebrated in the Ro- 
man world; and there are sufficient re- 
mains of oil presses lying on the sur- 
face of the Berari mounds to prove the 
former existence of olive groves in the 
locality. But how to explain such cul- 
tures in such a district? The experi- 
enced Europeans now engaged in re- 
claiming it are convinced that they 
would be impossible now, owing to the 
excessive saturation and salinity; and, 
indeed, one can hardly avoid belief in 
some subsequent subsidence of the 
land, such as, indeed, may be proved to 
have actually taken place not very far 
away, where the foundations of Ptole- 
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maic palaces are to be seen awash in 
the eastern bay of Alexandria. 

It is certain, however, not only, as my 
tentative digging proved, from the ele- 
vation of the towns on artificial 
mounds, but also from the very little 
that can be learned of the district in 
ancient writings, that it was always to 
some extent a fen. More than once in 
history rebels against the Egyptian 
Pharaohs found security in the north- 
ern swamps; and the holy city Buto, 
whose oracle and festival are men- 
tioned by Herodotus, is said to have 
lain on the edge of a great marsh. Its 
site, perhaps the most important still 
not certainly identified in Lower Egypt, 
was somewhere in the south-west of the 
fen region; and a probable site has been 
found on the great mounds of Farain, 
a few miles north of the Berari railway 
and ten from the east bank of the Ro- 
setta Nile. Moreover, there is that ac- 
tual description of a great tract of 
swamp and islands in this part of 
Egypt left by Heliodorus. His dainty 
romance of the loves of Theagenes and 
Charicleia, the best and almost the 
only novel in ancient Greek, which is 
said (probably without truth) to have 
drawn down on its episcopal author the 
censure of a startled synod, thus de- 
scribes the marshes (I quote the render- 
ing of the Elizabethan translator, Un- 
derdowne) :— 


The whole place is called the Pasture 
of the Egyptians, about the which is a 
lowe valley, which receiveth certaine 
exundations of Nylus, by means 
whereof it becometh a poole, and is in 
the midst very deepe, about the 
brimmes whereof are marishes or 
fennes. For looke, as the shore is to 
the Sea, such is the Fennes to every 
great Poole. In that place have the 
theeves of Egypt, how many soever 
they bee, their common wealth. And 
for as much as there is a little land 
without the water, some live in small 
cottages, others in boates which they 
use as wel for their house as for pas- 
sage over the poole. In these doe their 
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women serve them, and if neede re- 
quire, be also brought to bedde. When 
a child is borne first, they let him 
sucke his mother’s milk a while, but 
after they feede him with fishes taken 
in the lake and roasted in the hoate 
sunne. And when they perceive that 
he beginnes to goe, they tie a cord 
about his legs, and suffer him but 
onely to goe about the boate.... 
Moreover the great plenty of reede that 
groweth there in the Moozy ground is 
in a manner as good as a bulwark to 
them. For by devising many crooked 
and cumbrous wayes, through which 
the passage to them by oft use is very 
easie, but to others hard, they have 
made it as a sure defence, that by no 
sudden invasion they may be endam- 
maged. 

This description, however, refers 
only to the extreme north of the pres- 
ent marsh-land, where still exist great 
lagoons and a large amphibious popula- 
tion of fish-eaters; where, too, are the 
sites of several settlements of Ptole- 
maic and Roman times, half buried 
in the shifting dunes of the sea- 
board. It is the inland or south- 
ern half of the region that, in its 
present state, looks so little fit ever 
to have been inhabited by man. 
Nevertheless, you may nowhere travel 
far there without happening on his 
handiwork. His ancient ports, his 
half-silted canals, with broken dykes, 
lurk in all quarters, making an evil har- 
borage for insects and traps for the 
sanguine explorer who thinks to take a 
bee-line from point to point; but not in- 
frequently they will lead you, if your 
purpose be to see ancient sites, straight 
to the mounds, to which they once car- 
ried traffic and sweet water. Arrived, 
you will find the profile of the dusty tell 
broken by no imposing ruin, for in this 
region the Roman builders used little 
but brick, and the most of that un- 
baked. But the surface will be strewn 
with vitreous slags, left by the Arabs, 
who have burnt what stone there was 
for lime; with fragments of decaying 
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glass, whose iridescence vies with the 
brilliant oxides on scraps of copper 
pans or tools or almost illegible coins, 
which range from the later Ptolemies to 
the Byzantine and even early Arab 
times; with sherds of rotten blue fai- 
ence and earthenware, painted or plain, 
but all of the commoner kinds. In 
short, it offers but poor loot in return 
for all your labor through bog and 
soapy sand. Nor will you get much 
more by digging at a venture, for these 
mounds are made mostly of little adobe 
houses, piled one on another, their con- 
tents long ago rotten with salt; and be- 
low them you must hack through some 
feet of empty sand, compounded by 
rain and pressure to the consistency of 
asphalt, which has been piled upon the 
lowest ruins to make a dry bed for 
later habitations, to find at the bottom 
nothing better than a heap of black 
Nile mud, brought together by the first 
builders to raise the town at its founda- 
tion above the damp level of the sur- 
rounding flats. Now and again the 
newly come natives, who dig in these 
mounds, on their own behalf or that of 
the Behéra Society, for the virgin earth, 
containing a suspicion of nitre, which 
exists on all ancient sites in Egypt, or 
for ready-made kiln-dried bricks of Ro- 
man times, turn up drums or capitals 
of small columns, an inscription or two, 
or even such a sculptured Roman head 
as is now kept by the Society at Kum 
Wahal. But those are rare rewards, 
and you will more probably have to be 
content with the stirring of your im- 
agination. These desolate trophies of 
a dominance over Nature, carried to a 
point to which our own age is now 
painfully trying to attain, are the tro- 
phies of Imperial Rome. I have done 
what I can to identify those little lost 
towns, and I find among them two cap- 
itals of provinces in the time of Ha- 
drian, three Byzantine bishoprics, and 
as many towns that were not episcopal 
sees but have left a name in the early 
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Arab history of Egypt. But all were 
most obscure places. The wonder is, 
not that great towns stood here, but 
any towns at all. 

These mounds of the North Delta are 
disposed in three chains, running from 
south to north, which seem to align the 
courses of two of the lost ancient Niles, 
the Thermuthiac (or Pharmuthiac) and 
the Athribitic, and that of a central 
main canal, now know as the Bahr 
Kassed, There have been considerable 
changes in the courses of the Delta 
Niles. For instance, the western-most, 
the Great Nile, or Agathodaemon, which 
used to flow out near Canopus (Abou- 
kir), now flows only down the bed of 
what was a secondary stream, the Taly, 
and issues at the old Bolbitinic estuary, 
the modern Rosetta mouth. It is curi- 
ous to note how utterly the traces of its 
ancient channel have been effaced in 
about a thousand years. It used to pass 
by the Greek city of Naukratis, and 
there perhaps its course can still be 
traced in the hollow between the site 
and a small mound, which is evidently 
the remains of a heaped-up bank such 
as would have aligned the river. The 
Thermuthiac and Athribitic Niles are 
now represented respectively by the 
eanalized Bahr Nashart and the Bahr 
Tirah, but the modern streams do not 
run continuously in the old beds. The 
actual Athribitic channel I discovered 
in mid-marsh, sweeping past a chain of 
mounds; it has long been dry, but its 
dykes still remain, defining a bed about 
350 feet wide. 

So much for the true mareh-land. 
North of it lies the lagoon district, 
fenced from the sea by a broad belt of 
dunes. It shows in most respects a 
sharp contrast to the fens, being a re- 
gion comparatively rich and populous, 
and of very old settlement; but it is 
neither less remote, nor better known 
to the casual tourist in Egypt. Nor is 
it one whit less interesting, for nowhere 
in the Nile land is to be seen a region 
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more primitive, or a more recent con- 
tact of aboriginal Eastern folk and 
Western in-comers. Here the two ele- 
ments still meet almost as strangers, 
each unalloyed by the other. Indeed, 
with the seaward part of the district it 
may still be said that the European hus 
nothing to do. If once in many moons 
a British inspector of coastguard or 
canal outfalls pay a flying visit, he will 
be stared at a moment and forgotten, 
like some strange bird that has lighted 
suddenly on the lagoons. 

To reach the lakes you must descend 
one of the greater canals of the Central 
Delta before the summer dryness in a 
boat of the lightest draught, and, leav- 
ing the last of the locks far behind, 
pass beyond all habitations of Nile hus- 
bandmen into an amphibious Limbo, in 
doubt between land and water where 
no life of man abides continually. 
Soon the canal dykes cease on either 
hand, and the banks fall to a few 
inches in height. Let your boat slip on 
a mile or two more. The flood brims 
bank high, its wavelets slope on to the 
land, and, lo! you find there is no 
longer land either to right or left, be- 
hind or before. Undefined by any line 
of coast, Egypt has slid at the last un- 
der her own waters and become in- 
visible at less than a mile away, and 
the voyager finds himself adrift on a 
sea, seeming limitless, so low are its 
shores, and bottomless, so turbid are 
its harassed waves. Yet, in fact, if a 
tall man let himself down into any 
part of the great area of this lake the 
surface will scarcely rise to his arm- 
pit. 

Holding on its course, the boat 
passes at once out of that dead world 
of the fen into one of singular life, a 
life not of land any longer, but water, 
whereof forewarning was given some 
miles up the canal at the last settle- 
ment of man. There fishing nets hang 
to wind and sun, and a little fleet of 
keelless craft collects any afternoon 
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while a Copt sells its draught of fish 
at auction. The catch of each crew is 
offered as a whole. A salesman squat- 
ting over the mat stirs the palpitating 
heap to work the larger fish to the top; 
a fat one he picks out and puts by in 
a palm-leaf pannier for the auctioneer, 
a second for the writer, a third for 
himself. The rest is bid for at prices 
ranging from ten to forty piastres, 
sold, packed on asses, and despatched 
to feed the marshmen for many miles 
around. You will not sail a mile on 
the lake unamazed, at its scaly wealth. 
Silvery bodies leap by tens and twen- 
ties from the ochrous surface, and the 
water boils with the passing of shoals. 
Boats at anchor, boats adrift with 
trailing nets, boats under full sail, mul- 
tiply as one goes north and east, till 
all the loneliness of the Limbo is for- 
gotten. All round the horizon spring 
groves of perpendicular poles crossed 
by poles oblique, the masts and lateen 
yards of invisible hulls, moored by in- 
visible islets whose sandy levels are 
all but awash. I know not how many 
eraft ply on Lake Burullos, but the 
tale must run into hundreds and that 
of the fisher folk to thousands—the lat- 
ter of a blond type dignified with some 
of that energy and reserve which are 
seldom altogether. wanting to men 
whose business is on great waters. I 
had neither opportunity nor occasion 
to study them closely, but received a 
clear impression of their racial an- 
tiquity. The general type of features 
seems to be that sharply marked and 
over refined sort which one associates 
with an old inbred race, and the 
women often reminded me strongly of 
the characteristic type on the Egyp- 
tian monuments. An anthropometrist 
might find not a little to interest him 
in this remote and secluded corner of 
the Nile Valley. 

The new land does not begin. to rise 
on the north-eastern horizon till a 
dozen barren islets have slipped astern. 
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First emerge the higher dunes, up- 
lifted in a shimmering mirage, rose 
and yellow like low cumulus clouds 
touched by sunset. These run one 
into another till they become a contin- 
ous range, spotted with black tufts, 
which are the plumes of half-buried 
palms. A cluster of huts to left with 
certain upstanding blocks is the village 
of Borg, with its dismantled fort and 
coastguard station, situated on all that 
remains of the Sebennytic estuary of 
the Nile. A rank odor of curing comes 
down the wind, for there are dried 
the putrescent fish on which half the 
poor of Lower Egypt live. To right 
and ahead, as you wear round the last 
island and set a course due east, a 
large dark stain resolves itself into a 
little town with a minaret or two set 
on a hillock and backed by the golden 
dunes and the palms. A forest of 
naked masts and yards lies out on 
the lake; it is the fleet of Baltim, the 
chief settlement of the Burullos fisher- 
folk, and old episcopal see of Parallos, 
whose sound, corrupted on Arab lips, 
makes the modern name. 

So flat is the lake floor that a great 
way from the margin the water is still 
but inches deep, and the grounded 
feluccas discharge their freight on to 
the backs of camels, which are trained 
against Nature both to receive their 
loads standing and to plash uncon- 
cerned a mile out in the inland sea. 
So far out also as to be dimly seen, 
naked children roam all day and every 
day, plying in either hand tiny jave- 
lins or little casting-nets, fishing as 
their first forefathers fished; and I 
have seen no healthier or happier babies 
than this amphibious brood, whose 
playground is the lagoon. The fa- 
thers and mothers also seem to pass 
their days al fresco on the great ex- 
panse of sandy beach, coopering boats, 
buying and selling fish, chattering, 
sleeping in the sun. It is astonishing 
in Egypt to see any life so clean. Here 
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is no longer the Nile mud, a viscous 
ink when wet and a fouling dust if 
dry, but the purest ruin of calcareous 
rocks. Even the huts are not clay- 
built, but of ancient Roman bricks dug 
out of the mounds that lie to south of 
the lagoon, and long ago mellowed to 
a dusky red which harmonizes to ad- 
miration with the yellow dunes and 
the palms. Less solid beehive shelters, 
byres, and fences are plaited of dry 
palm-fronds. 

It is a most singular bit of Egypt, 
this long sand-belt, which fences the 
northern sea—made, for the most part, 
one must suppose, of the detritus of a 
barrier range of prehistoric islands, 
themselves compact of such a _ soft 
limestone as that on which Alexandria 
is built. Coming into it out of the 
great Nile-flats, one thinks it a verita- 
ble highland, and climbing painfully 
over the sliding dunes hardly notes 
that every deeper hollow falls again to 
the Nile level. Yet so it is; and there- 
fore palms may be planted deep, and 
they will bear abundantly, though the 
dunes, in their constant eastward pro- 
gression, bury them to the spring of 
their plumes. In the troughs of the 
sand-waves potatoes and tomatoes are 
grown behind long alignments of shel- 
tering wattles; nor is a wild waxy 
pasture wanting, whose roots trail to 
incredible length, even to fifty or sixty 
feet, through the sand to seek the 
ground moisture which somewhere 
will not fail them. You may find a 
similar tract by taking train from 
Alexandria towards Rosetta, and see a 
village like Baltim in Edku by its lake; 
but there is no view west of the Nile 
to rival that from the higher dunes of 
Burullos; nothing like that great forest 
of sand-choked palms in the hollow 
that lies between the lake dunes and 
the higher golden range by the open 
sea; nothing like the ample prospect 
of the Lake Burullos itself, with its 
northern fringe of fisher-settlements, 
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its beach alive with fishing-folk, and 
its waters dotted with their hulls and 
sails. It is no longer familiar Egypt, 
as one knows it, but a land of even 
more primeval life and even less 
change. 

The agents of change, however, are 
abroad, and the time is not far off 
when the limits of cultivation will be 
pushed northward as far as the south- 
ern shores of the lake. That is as far 
as they were pushed eighteen hundred 
years ago by Imperial Rome. And 
perhaps the time is not so much 
farther off when the lake itself will be 
cut off from the sea and its bed 
drained and parcelled out into arable 
plots, suffering the same change that 
in the past ten years has come over 
the lagoon of Aboukir and now threat- 
ens that of Edku. The severest critics 
of British rule in Egypt admit that at 
least it has resulted in certain amelio- 
rations of the lot of the agricultural 
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Egyptian—in his having better security 
of tenure and a larger enjoyment of 
the fruits of his labor. Nor, again, is 
it denied that we are improving his 
food and the sanitary conditions under 
which he has to live. We may fairly 
take credit, then, (if credit there be) 
for two consequences of these amelio- 
rations—for the steady increase in pop- 
ulation and the obvious growth of a 
land-hunger among the people. The 
one is pushing a growing proportion 
of the fellahin out of their native vil- 
lages, the other inducing the surplus 
to make, not for the towns, but for 
the unappropriated arable lands. The 
vacuum which sucks that surplus 
nowadays is the Northern Delta. 
There alone, in the strait and teeming 
valley of the Nile, is yet room and to 
spare; and there will be seen in the 
near future the greatest expansion and 
modification of Nature by man. 
D. G. Hogarth. 


FANTIN AND BOUDIN. 


The two most considerable painters 
of whom, within the last few years, 
Death has deprived France have been 
—if we put aside for the moment 
Puvis de Chavannes, with his noble 
and tranquil vision of the elder world— 
Eugéne Boudin and Henri Fantin- 
Latour. Practically they were con- 
temporaries. Boudin was born in 1824; 
Fantin in 1837. Boudin died in 1898; 
Fantin in 1904. And each, although, or 
perhaps because, their themes and 
their achievements were so different, 
esteemed the other and the other's 
work. “Tous mes compliments. Enfin!”’ 
wrote Fantin to Boudin, when, in 1883, 
the “painter of the Channel’ was at 
length “medalled.” And, last Spring. 


in Paris, when, in an hour's talk, that 
I hoped then might often be repeated, 
Fantin spoke to me of Boudin, it was 
of his modesty, as well, of course, as 
of his merit. There is nothing inap- 
propriate in studying for a while these 
two artists together... They were both 
striking and potent individualities. 
II. 

One side of Fantin’s art—his ex- 
quisite Flower Painting—we, in Enug- 
land, were the first to appreciate. 
Let us boast where we may. The best 
of the Criticism of thirty years ago dis- 
cerned and did justice to the charm of 
those astonishing, so brilliant, and yet 
so placid canvases, on which, in very 
truth, the rose blossoms and the zinnia 
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has lasting life. Most of the finest 
Flower-pieces Fantin was ever to paint 
had already then been painted. From 
1865 to 1875—or the end of the Seven- 
ties it may be—is the great time for 
his Flowers. It was the best of them 
that English Criticism had then the 
chance, and did not then neglect the 
chance, of appreciating. But in Eng- 
land Fantin’s reputation was helped 
not only by Criticism. The interesting 
etcher, Edwin Edwards, and his wife— 
greatly répandus in the artistic world of 
that time—alert, enthusiastic, as well 
as influential—were, one or other of 
them, during long years—first one and 
then the other, to be absolutely ac- 
curate—of infinite service to his name. 
One or two of the dealers, too, “pushed 
him” with intelligence; and in England, 
as a Flower painter, Fantin’s place has 
long been secure. 

But there are other sides of his art 
which the Public here has not had 
equal opportunities of understanding. 
Not that opportunities have been want- 
ing altogether. Comparatively lately, 
Mr. R. Gutekunst and Mr. van Wis- 
selingh have made brave shows of 
Fantin’s Lithographs; and in his 
Lithographs only once has Fantin 
treated a Flower subject. It is a rare 
piece, and an interesting piece, but not 
a wholly satisfactory one—a large 
lithograph of Roses. I take it Fantin 
promptly recognized that Lithography 
was not the medium for Flowers, and 
that on that account the experiment— 
quite as successful as it could hope to 
be—was never repeated. Fantin’s 
other lithographs, the mass of his 
lithographs—most of them admirable 
altogether—deal exclusively with the 
Figure. The figure draped, or the fig- 
ure nude; the figure of the little bour- 
geoise, the figure of Eve, the figure as it 
was suggested to Fantin by the musi- 
eal romances of Wagner or Berlioz; 
but in any case the Figure. These 
things, then, have been seen lately—1l 
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may say more of them by-and-bye— 
but, speaking broadly, looking back 
over what is now a generation, allow- 
ing for certain exceptions, opportu- 
nities have been wanting, here in Eng- 
land, of seeing anything but the 
Flower pictures. Sometimes, indeed— 
but it has been very seldom, and 
chiefly in quite minor examples—we 
have seen in England the Pertraiture; 
and the Portraiture, like the Ideal Sub- 
jects in Painting and in Lithography, 
is a side of Fantin’s art that it be- 
hooves us to know. 

But before we glance at that, and at 
his treatment of the Figure, whether in 
Painting or Lithography, and before 
we try to assign to him his place in the 
Art by which this country best knows 
him, let us think of the man himself— 
a man of the South, who had little of 
Southern temperament; a man typically 
French, withal; yet the exponent of 
that side of French character which 
finds itself content—in a life recweilli, 
in a life enfermé almost, and at the 
most uneventful—with a more than 
English domesticity. Give him his 
brushes at least—give him his 
his sister; Music; Books that he may 
be read to—and a very passion of 
domesticity was Fantin’s. “Je vais nul 
part,” he said to me, last April, excus- 
ing himself @ propos of what I learnt 
had been Whistler’s mild reproaches 
to him, in that he had failed to pay a 
visit to that illustrious settler. In the 
Rue des Saints Péres once, and then 
again in the Rue du Bac, lived some 
time the genius of Etching. Fantin 
lived in a quarter that at least abutted 
upon that one—he lived in the Rue des 
Beaux Arts. But the distance was 
great for a visit. Fantin, I bélieve, 
had made a bonne promenade if he had 
taken the air a little on that light 
Bridge that spans the Seine hard by— 
the windy Pont des Arts. I said to M. 
Durand Ruel, quite lately—to the hale 
veteran who must have known him 
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from youth—that Fantin had _ not 
looked his age, and had not in any 
way seemed it. “Jl sortait peu,” said 
M. Durand Ruel, significantly, in full 
explanation of a death every lover of 
Fine Art must be sorry for; and I re- 
called a grayness in the visage not 
quite in accord with the vivacity of the 
clear and light-blue eye. “Jl sortait 
peu”—and everything had been said. 
It reminded me of another and more 
active vice of Age, that the excellent 
Henry Vaughan—himself then all but 
a nonagenarian—signalled to me as in 
his opinion the most certain precursor 
of Death. “He has taken to driving in 
a brougham,’ Henry Vaughan re- 
marked, of a common acquaintance. 
“He has taken to driving in a broug- 
ham.” The end was near. 

But it is of Fantin’s life, 
work in it—not of his death, 
the likelihood of its approach—that I 
am writing; and—a last word upon the 
gloomier matter—Death was at least 
uverted for awhile, there is no doubt, 
by the delightful painter’s long Sum- 
mer sojourning at Buré in the Eure. 
There, in his own corner of pastoral 
France—his corner by adoption, I 
mean—in the direction of La Beauce, 
which is France’s granary, Fantin had 
the air about him, the quiet air of the 
belle saison, and, within his sight, roses 
and dahlias—zinnias, too, in the Sep- 
tember days. 

Fantin’s birthplace was Stendhal’s 
birthplace—Grenoble. His father was 
a pajnter, and gave the boy his first 
lessons. But when to Paris came Fan- 
tin, in what was only just young man- 
hood, it was in the studio of Lecoq de 
Boisbaudran that he received what 
people speak of as “training.” Train- 
ing, of course, has never made a 
Master. It has opened, however, some 
possibilities-of mastery; and that Paris 
studio, in 1857, brought the painter into 
connection not only with men whose 
names dre to-day forgotten, but with 
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people of genius, who have survived, 
Of these, the two most conspicuous are 
Whistler, named already, and Alphonse 
Legros—in other words, the sybarite of 
Art and Art’s most typical ascetic. 
And with both, because of real intel- 
lectual range, Fantin had sympathy. 
All three are, in one’s sentiment and 
thought, curiously bound together, not 
only by a possession of qualities ster- 
ling, austere, and delicate (and austerity 
in Art could be Whistler’s as much as 
it could be any other's), but likewise 
because one feels of them, especially, 
that fashionable or unfashionable, 
liked or not liked, it is in the very air, 
somehow, that they outlast our day. 
Fantin outlasts our day, not less than 
either of his comrades. In 1859 he was 
refused in Paris, as Whistler very soon 
was refused, or ignored, in London. 

The austerity of Fantin was shown 
in nothing more than in his Portraiture. 
He painted intellect and he painted 
temperament; he painted Age and 
Youth; but the Age must have taken 
on nothing of artificial—the Youth 
must have nothing of self-assertive- 
ness; not much even of expansiveness, 
nothing of smartness—it is the youth 
of the refined Bourgeoisie, restricted 
and content, that knows not the man- 
ners of the Pare Monceau, nor the 
manners of the Faubourg. So it is that 
his men of brains—and the men he 
paints are men of talent, with hardly 
an exception—are painted, not showing 
themselves to the world, but at ease 
with comrades, or, in their pursuits, 
quietly busy. So it is that his young 
women—his Brodeuses and Liseuses— 
have nothing of Sargent or Helleu. 
Their nerves possess stability; and they 
do not represent in the least the ele- 
gance of the Capital, or the mode of the 
moment. In painting them, if Fantin 
thought of the traditions of any prede- 
cessor, it must have been of the best 
traditions ‘of Metsu and Terburg, and 
the best traditions of Chardin. 











To turn again to Fantin’s pictures 
of men, two of the most famous of his 
portrait groups are “Un Atelier aux 
Batignolles” and “Hommage a Dela- 
croix.” In the first, Fantin recorded, 
with the quiet harmony that is usual 
to him—for he is colorist essentially, as 
well as harmonist, only, I think, in his 
Flower-pieces—the men (half of them 
destined to be famous before his life 
closed) with whom bis life almost be- 
gan. There, in the “Atelier of the 
Batignolles,” were Zola and Edouard 
Manet. Other people—some of them 
perhaps famous already—were, later, 
dragged into the “Hommage a Dela- 
croix.” Why do I write “dragged”? 
Because [I recollect that on my saying 
to Fantin there seemed no special rea- 
son why these should all do homage at 
that particular shrine, he smilingly al- 
lowed that half of them were there 
not at all because they wished to be. 
Be it his to assume their acquiescence, 
and to lead their worship in the direc- 
tion in which just then he thought it 
fitting that it should go. 

It is in the Allegorical figures, the 
draped figures of Romantic Music, in 
the Classical nudities, above all— 
amongst which I count perforce the 
firm and silvery figure of ““Eve” in the 
lithograph—that the correctness—the 
warm correctness—of Fantin’s draughts- 
manship, still more, the suavity and 
splendor of his design—becomes most 
of all apparent. I have used the word 
“austere” of him; but there is no 
austerity whatever about his represen- 
tation—his habitual representation—of 
the female figure. Here, with Legros, 
he has scarcely anything in common. 
In his drawing of the female Nude, he 
is of the tradition of Venice—with a 
little leaning here and there to the 
simpler grace of the tradition of 
Prud’hon. As far as Painting is con- 
cerned, I like these subjects best in the 
earlier years of his treatment of them. 
It is then that their color is finest— 
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nothing blurred, nothing modified un- 
duly—and the very touch of the brush 
is then more interesting. As far as the 
Lithographs are concerned, Time 
changed him hardly at all—if it did 
change him at all, it was for the 
better. Pace the French feeling of the 
moment, which inclines, even more 
strongly, to other things, Fantin’s great- 
est achievement was his painting of 
Flowers. He is, par excellence, the 
Flower-painter in Oils, as. Francis 
James is the Flower-painter in Water 
Color. But next, I suppose, comes the 
perfection of draughtsmanship, design, 
and craftsman’s technical skill, in 
the production of the Lithographs. 
Whistler’s, Legros’s, Charles Shannon's 
Lithographs are the only ones that can 
endure at all to be set by Fantin’s. 
That one fact let us note—it must by 
no means escape us—ere we say one 
word more of the thing that, above 
all others, was final, consummate—the 
Flower Painting. 

Rightly, of late years, Fantin hardly 
touched Flower Painting. He had 
done, in his great period—in the Seven- 
ties, chiefly, but not exclusively, as has 
been said already—those things in 
Flower Painting by which he is most 
certain to live. In a sense, his Flower 
Painting is itself Portraiture—that is, 
the individuality of the particular 
bloom is in no way passed over. Fan- 
tin—like Francis James—arrests for us 
its soul, where Van Huysum and Van 
Aelst—great in verisimilitude and great 
in symmetry—arrested for us mainly 
its magnificence and its material life. 
With Fantin, there is the sentiment as 
well as the fact—the intimate pleasure 
not only in the thing’s splendor but in 
the thing’s existence. Van Huysum’s 
flowers were for the taste, ordered and 
artificial, of the Bighteenth Century— 
its earlier half. Fantin’s were for the 
taste of the poet of the “Lesser Celan- 
dine,” and of the “primrose by the 
river’s brim.” A background wholly 
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lacking in incident or line—without 
even variety of light and shade, for 
the most part—but a background al- 
ways carefully and subtly in harmony 
with the flowers themselves, is his 
flowers’ only décor. So much have they 
that accuracy of draughtsmanship 
which is la probité de Vart, that less 
of subtlety in the background—less of 
subtlety, too, sheer subtlety, in the 
rendering of the main theme—and the 
things might be botanical studies. 
Yet they are that, in fact, not more at 
all than the splendid impromptus of 
Diaz or the revelries of Vollon. No, 
no, it is not a mere Realist; it is an 
Idealist who has painted them. They 
have been not only a conscientious stu- 
dent’s adequate material. Dahlias and 
roses; zinnias; roses; then roses and 
white heather; stocks, and _ roses 
—it is their lover who has painted 
them. fFantin has understood and 
valued the fragile life that only his love 
could prolong. 


III, 


Really, Eugéne Boudin must have 
had a wonderful constitution. Nothing 
jerry-built about him. Like “Sarah”’— 
once supposed to have no staying 
power—he was made, truly, of steel. 
The penury of his earlier years—of 
manhood, I mean—the immense struggle 
of all his middle life—neither the one 
nor the other shortened visibly his 
days. He survived those evil times. 
He died at seventy-four. 

All that accounts for his large and 
various productiveness; it accounts for 
the fact that some of his work, and 
some that is not the least excellent, 
Inust be referred to a period only old 
men can remember—the period of the 
early Sixties—and for the fact, too, that 
some of his work belongs to a time 
which even young men allow to be 
recent. Boudin painted at Antibes and 
at Beaulieu in the Winter of 1896. 
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Nor did he fail to change in accordance 
with the years: the impulse, a natural 
one, coming from within and never 
from without. So it was, and under 
those conditions only, that he was 
“dans le mouvement” entirely—even “du 
dernier bateau,’”’ one would say. And 
Boudin is now on his way to be a 
Classic; and there are about twenty 
people in England to whom his name 
is familiar. 

Since, from seeing one striking oil 
sketch of his, in M. Jacobi’s window, 
then over against the portico of Notre 
Dame de Lorette—since, from seeing 
that sketch of towering sails, golden 
und gray, in a placid harbor, I began 
to take serious interest in Bugéne 
Boudin, I have often asked myself why 
we have known him so little. Cer- 
tainly an English dealer here and there 
has had his work, and has presumably 
sold it; but with us it has never been 
concentrated, never seen en masse, 
never made a theme of Criticism; and 
in most recent days it has seemed, 
umongst us, neither quite entertainingly 
new nor quite respectably old. It is 
of the generation that followed that of 
the Romantics; and the Romantics, the 
“men of 1830’—Corot and Rousseau, 
Diaz and Dupré—held the field, and 
Boudin, whom the last of the Roman- 
tices admired, has stood alone. 

Again, though Boudin’s work has 
great and various virtues, though it is 
sterling entirely, and though one never 
wearies of it, it has no peculiarity. 
Boudin does not break suddenly and 
visibly away, as Corot did, at a particu- 
lar moment, from the recognized road— 
painting never the forms of things, but 
only their suggestiveness; painting a 
few things; painting these with reitera- 
tion—the dreamy, undulating land, the 
silver of the morning, the mist of twi- 
light. That was Corot’s way. And one 
of the reasons why he has impressed— 
though he was late in impressing—the 
big Public, is that pertinaciously, and 
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not as I suppose with any inward 
satiety, he went on doing practically 
one thing—I mean that it is one order 
of sentiment that dominates in Gorot, 
that makes itself felt, that by mere 
repetition gets itself accepted. Such 
work, by its mass and similarity, main- 
taining all the time a high though very 
far from an unbroken level, ends by 
imposing on the Public no obligation of 
alertness, no exertion, no meeting of 
the painter half way. You know a 
Corot, or an imitation of Corot, as you 
know the palm of your hand; and the 
Public loves that facility; and Boudin, 
with his variety, with the endlessness 
of the impressions he records, offers it 
no pleasure so idle and convenient. 
More or less you must know his work 
—more or less, too, you must have 
studied his themes—to understand his 
individuality. He is a virtuoso, but 
much more than a virtuoso—he appeals 
to the most tasteful of experts. Baude- 
laire—sanest of critics, if least whole- 
some of poets—forty years ago, jumps 
to the recognition of him. Corot ac- 
claims him “le roi des ciels.”” Courbet 
declares “Il n’y @ que vous qui con- 
naissez le ciel.” And much of the best 
modern Criticism of France echoes in 
effect that eulogy. 

A word about his circumstances and 
his life, before I try to analyze with 
some degree of detail his achievement, 
and speak of the mediums as well as 
of the themes in which his art is ex- 
pressed. 

Boudin was the son of a sailor: the 
sea was in his blood. Born at Hon- 
fleur, the quaint and interesting, but 
now, I suppose, somewhat decaying 
port, on the western side of the estuary 
of the Seine—the port whose ancient 
picturesqueness Isabey romantically 
chronicled, in a picture whose effect is 
preserved for us through the impres- 
sive mezzo-tint of Lucas—he was him- 
self, like more than one of the sea 
novelists, his true brethren, a_ while 
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“before the mast.” His father was at 
that time pilot on board the humble 
packet that daily crossed, in serene 
Summer and stormy Autumn, the 
breadth of Channel water that divides 
Honfleur from Le Havre. Eugéne, in 
his boyhood, had wider experiences. 
Once, at least, his ship dropped anchor 
in an English port; and M. Gustave 
Cahen’s authoritative Life of him re- 
cords that he was once at the Antilles. 
These early voyages gave him impres- 
sions, gave him actual knowledge, gave 
him insight. I do not minimize their 
importance. All his youthful ways did 
something to equip him for the busi- 
ness of his life. But the vitality of his 
work, during long years, is due, of 
course, not only and not mainly, to 
those first experiences with which so 
many painters are wont to be content— 
its sustained excellence is due to 
Boudin’s habit of daily and of hourly 
contact with the scenes that gave him 
occasion for those subjects on which 
his choice instinctively fell. 

Before old age came on him, Boudin’s 
father retired from the sea. He settled 
then at Le Havre—established himself 
there as a small stationer and frame- 
maker—kept Bugéne Boudin with him 
as an assistant, and the instinct for 
drawing showed itself in Eugéne as a 
youth. “Chance,” says M. Cahen—to 
whose book I am indebted for details 
of Boudin’s early days—‘chance 
brought into the shop the painter 
Troyon, who gave him some pastels to 
be stretched and framed.” The sight 
of them was a stimulus. Young 
Boudin did a landscape which came 
under the notice of Millet—Millet, poor 
but a Master. His heart was set al- 
ready upon being an artist: nothing 
else. Millet reasoned with him to no 
purpose—reasoned from his own bitter 
experience—but helped him, gave him 
his first lesson, as well. The shop, 
thenceforth, was as a closed book to 
him. Troyon, Isabey, and Cofture, 
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recognizing the young man’s talent, 
busied themselves with getting the 
town of his adoption to grant him for 
a few years an allowance. The object 
was, that he should have leisure to 
study. And, towards 1850, a three 
years’ pension from the municipality of 
Le Havre was forthcoming; and to 
Paris, to study, and observe, went Eu- 
gene Boudin. Not, however, as_ it 
seemed at first, and seemed even for 
some time afterwards, very usefully. 
Hie was confused in his course. Rous- 
seau “solicited” him this way—the 
word is Boudin’s own—Corot “solicited” 
him in that. And, at a bad moment for 
Portraiture to succeed—for, amongst 
people who could afford but little, the 
daguerreotype was then found fascinat- 
ing and absorbing—he made the mis- 
take of taking to Portraiture. Nobody 
wanted his portraits. The time for the 
pension expired. “The town of Havre 
owed me nothing,’ says Boudin; and, 
“It had been deceived.” 

Then began the really difficult days 
that must have seemed to be endless 
ones. In spite of occasional recogni- 
tion of a success that was personal, 
they lasted more or less till the begin- 
ning of his old age—till within ten 
years of his death. Then only was his 
income a good one; in the years of 
what is now accounted his best labor, 
his earnings, not always actually insig- 
nificant—and his ways were humble 
ways—were at least strangely uncer- 
tain. 

In several years that followed pretty 
closely upon those in which Le Havre 
had pensioned him, Boudin must have 
starved if he had not been useful 
to Troyon. Many a Troyon back- 
ground—the sky, or more than the sky 
—owes something of its life to Boudin. 
Troyon had a name and was busy, and 
Boudin helped him effectively, where 
he needed help the most. But, by that 
time, Boudin’s work, wrought on his 
own panels, was his own entirely in 
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character. He had learnt his lessons. 
He had taken his road. But the Public 
would not receive him. “La Peinture 
grise.n était guéere goutée a& ce moment-la,”’ 
he says: “surtout pour la marine.” And 
it was the gray of the Channel waters, 
and the gray of the Channel skies, that 
Boudin had found, by this time, it was 
his business to set down. How wide, 
really, was his range, how unremitting 
his originality and freshness, in that 
which, looked at superficially, may 
seem to be limited, I shall insist on—I 
shall try to show—a little later, when I 
have done counting the milestones: 
done with the brief story of Boudin’s 
outward life. 

In one of the years that followed not 
long after the ending of the pension, 
Boudin went to Brittany. He returned 
there later; but it must have been in 
the first of his long sojourns in a land 
that lies beyond the boundaries of the 
veritable France, that he met the 
Breton girl whom, in 1858, he married— 
using her that very year as his prin- 
cipal model for what seemed then an 
“important” but must be looked at now 
as on the whole an unsatisfactory pic- 
ture, the “Pardon de Sainte Anne la 
Palud, Finisterre.” The town of 
Havre, not even then quite weary of 
well-doing as far as he was concerned. 
bought the canvas. It hangs in the 
Museum. In after years Boudin was 
ashamed of it—wished it had never 
been painted; wished it had been de- 
stroyed—in its hard and labored finish 
it misrepresented the artist he had be- 
come. But,-.at the time, no doubt the 
purchase please? him, Like his wife's 
modest dowry—destined certainly to be 
spent—it helped to keep the couple go- 
ing. It was in somewhat later days 
than these, and when he was himself 
more truly, that his straits were the 
greatest. The development of his 
genius came then apace, and on the 
part of the Public there was no re- 
sponse. Yet at this time, more dis- 



















































tinctly than in the beginning, artistic 
folk believed in him. 

Frequent then was his practice of 
Pastel; and it was when he was settled 
in humble fashion at Honfleur, or on 
the hillside above it, in 1859—when the 
character of the Pastel work, done for 
his own sake entirely, was in advance 
of that of the Painting, done in part 
for the rare buyer—that Baudelaire 
was smitten with the charm of these 
impromptus, with their suggestiveness, 
so free and so potent that for the see- 
ing eye it is a realization, absolutely. 
And why may I not quote here, instead 
of later, those phrases of Baudelaire’s 
which have almost the color, almost the 
vivacity, almost the depth, of the in- 
tense and personal visions—those pas- 
tels they describe? He is speaking of 
skies. “Ténébres chaotiques, immensités 
vertes et roses . . . ces fournaises béantes, 
ces firmaments de satin noir ou violet 
. . . ces horizons en deuil, ou ruisselant 
de métal fondu; toutes ces profondeurs, 
toutes ces splendeurs, me montérent au 
cerveau.” 

Two painters with whom, in years 
still relatively early, Boudin became as- 
sociated, must be named here. To men- 
tion them—Jongkind and Claude Monet 
—is to show in part Boudin’s deriva- 
tion, and to show in part his influence. 
Jongkind—a Dutchman, chiefly of 
French practice—was Isabey’s pupil; 
but his originality was such that he de- 
parted wholly and at once from Isa- 
bey’s often theatrical manner. The 
marines of Isabey—save at his very 
best—have something that is artificial, 
too obviously. The marines of Jong- 
kind are scenes observed with close- 
ness, and suggested with power. 
Whether in Painting or in Etching, 
Jongkind’s touch has knowledge, econ- 
omy, and strength. Boudin, up to a 
certain point, was influenced by him; 
though he had qualities—the quality 
of colorist was one of them—Jongkind 
never possessed. He became a little 
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hopeful as to his own Future—as to the 
eventual acceptance of his work—when, 
as he says, he saw the Public disposed 
at last to swallow “that fruit of Jong- 
kind’s, of which the rind was certainly 
hard.” Jongkind, by learned vividness, 
by learned oniission—an art of omission 
sometimes even overdone—set the way 
to Impressionism. And Boudin, looked 
at in one light at least, appears a link 
between the orthodox of the earlier 
half of the Nineteenth Century and the 
Impressionist of the latter half—he 
was the master of Claude Monet—and 
it is the Impressionists and those who 
understand Impressienists—it is, at all 
events, the Moderns—who comprehend 
best, and value most, the work of 
Boudin. For Monet, Beudin was a 
fascination from the first; and M. 
Hugues le Roux prettily chronicles 
the meeting of the man and the boy. 
“Aimes-tu la peinture? Regarde,” says: 
Boudin. And the chronicler explains: 
“They were in a light key”’—for the 
period, revolutionary—all those land- 
seapes of the port and of the Lower 
Seine. “O’est trés beau.” And they 
were friends immediately. And master 
and pupil marched off together—‘“s’as- 
seoir dans le grand vent des plateaus.” 
A few years later, Claude Monet— 
already in Paris or its neighborhood— 
laboriously urged Boudin to establish 
himself in the capital. But means were 
lacking, and perhaps the desire. After- 
wards Boudin wrote, not altogether re- 
gretfully—not with much self-reproach: 
for he knew that in Art, at least, his 
ways had been justified—“Je suis un 
isolé, un révasseur, qui s’est trop complu 
a rester dans son coin et @ regarder le 
ciel.” But he had his Exhibitions; hum- 
ble at first; then more visibly impor- 
tant—Durand Ruel, a picture lover 
@avant garde, if there is one, and some 
of the younger of the dealers, too, were 
believing in him. Alexandre Dumas— 
the second of the name, of course— 
bought two of his things, and wrote 
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to him, at a later time, imploring him 
for a third. What he asked for was 
“a great sky, a line of sea, and on that 
sea one boat.’”’ Yet when Boudin found 
purchasers his terms were low; the 
period of the War and of the Commune 
(1870-71) saw him in dire straits; and 
he who had been at Trouville, paint- 
ing in poverty, Summer after Summer, 
not only the landscape but the people 
of the Plage (they are amongst the 
most vivacious of his sketches), passed 
over to Belgium, and so to Dordrecht, 
and set down with a power not less 
than Jacob Maris’s the towns and 
towers and long canals of the Low 
Countries. | 

Returning to France, in the very 
fullest possession of his means—living 
still from hand to mouth, and sustained 
only by the strength of his delight in 
Nature and in the ever-opening vistas 
of his art—Boudin was in the North 
mainly, where was that “paysage de 
mer” (Courbet’s phrase) of which the 
ships he knew so well, and drew so 
skilfully, were but the incidents and, 
so to say, the figures. But once, at least, 
in the middle of the Seventies—in the 
middle of his greatest years, that is, 
for his greatest years were not those 
of his largest canvases—Boudin was at 
Bordeaux. And the “Port de _ Bor- 
deaux,” which represents him at the 
Luxembourg—and which is large by 
exception—is in every way one of the 
most considerable of the pictures de- 
voted to the aspects of ports. It is a 
comprehensive and elaborate record of 
the town and its pursuits: it is a vision 
and a history. But it has not, and it 
cannot have, the charm of impressions 
less complex, more vivid, and more 
personal—those smaller pieces in which 
it is now the outer port of Le Havre, or 
now the harbor front of Dieppe, or now 
the quay of Fécamp, that is brought 
actually before us, with its characteris- 
tic shipping, and its tidal waters, and 
its background of Channel skies. These 









smaller pictures, when they went to 
the Salons, were almost lost there; yet 
in ’87 “Etaples; marée basse,” of 
modest proportions, perfectly composed, 
and with such spirited figures (but his 
groups, whether of figures or of cattle, 
were good always), is recognized as a 
“morceau de choix, morceau accompli, 
symphonie des gris des plus délicats.” 
The succeeding year the painter had 
an Exhibition on the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine, followed by a sale at the 
Hétel des Ventes. Sixty Pictures, 
thirty Pastels, ten Water-colors. The 
result, scarcely 4001. One year later 
the painter lost his wife. He was 
childless, I believe. But companions 
he had, of either sex. In the Winter, 
Paris was now his home. And—as to 
his affairs—by an irony of circum- 
stance, the tide turned. But time be- 
gan to tell on him. In his latest years, 
he went to Venice, and health com- 
pelled him, and money then allowed 
him, to winter in the South. He 
painted Venice ably—but it was not 
his field. He had true visions of the 
French Riviera—of the “Céte d’Azur"— 
but he did not exhaust its charm, and 
did not, perhaps, seize the most charac- 
teristic of its features. 

Already an incidental reference has 
implied or mentioned the mediums in 
which Boudin worked; but Boudin used 
these mediums with such unfailing ap- 
propriateness, and he transferred him- 
self from one to another with such 
freedom, that these mediums and the 
themes he treated in them must be dis- 
cussed a little less superficially. As 
regards scale, he had the sense to con- 
fine Pastel and Water-color—and, one 
need hardly add, Pencil-work, to the 
size that exhibits best, and justifies 
most, the means he was at the moment 
employing. In these mediums he did 
nothing large in size: the largeness 
was in his style, rather. In Oil, the 
best work of his middle period—the 
work by which for the most part he 











lives—is, with but very few exceptions, 
of more or less modest scale. The 
masterpieces that show best the finely 
conceived breadth of his noblest time— 
that are veritable lyrics of weather— 
measure sometimes tweive inches by 
nine; sometimes twenty inches by 
fifteen, or thereabouts. When he goes 
much beyond this, he is apt to be a 
little empty, or, less frequently, a little 
labored—anyhow a little less personal. 
His treatment of his themes, with the 
art at his command, with all his learn- 
ing and dexterity, has no need for 
wandering into vastness. The preci- 
sion of his earlier work—I am not 
speaking of his earliest—has its own 
charm: it is a precision not devoid of 
breadth. But I prefer to that, and I 
prefer to the looser largeness of his 
latest time, the strangely expressive 
breadth of his middle period—from 
1865 to 1886 marks that period’s limits 
—when, with delicate, decisive hand, 
he was pouring out accumulated stores. 
Then it was that his realism was most 
fearless: then it was that it was most 
essentially poetic. 

Water-color, Boudin used generally 
for more or less brief notes: sometimes 
extraordinarily pregnant; but rarely 
exhausting—never pretending to exhaust 
—the possibilities of his theme. His 
Trouville crowds, or Trouville groups, 
of the later Sixties—before the reign 
of crinoline was quite passed—have, as 
far as our eyes are concerned (and our 
prejudices into the bargain), some ob- 
vious difficulties to contend with. They 
surmount them—they win us to their 
side. Admirably these notes record 
the aspect of the beach on a September 
morning: the cool, clear light, an hour 
before breakfast-time: the attitudes, 
the very gossip, of Parisians en vil- 
légiature. But when Boudin wills that 
the people shall become of secondary 
importance—when the pageant of sun- 
set is his motive instead, or, seen from 
the Jetty perhaps, the ominous mar- 
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shalling of cloud behind cloud—he 
turns to Pastel, and by that medium, 
sumptuous and summary, the effect is 
rendered—the end before him attained. 
Again, no one has understood better 
than Boudin—not even Prout of old, or 
Fulleylove in our own day—no one has 
understood better than Boudin the ex- 
traordinary expressiveness of the Lead 
Pencil. He has employed it chiefly for 
notes—sometimes for complete little 
drawings—of Shipping. A fishing boat, 
it may be, in the quiet corner and 
refuge of the port; or with its sails 
eatching the sunlight, as in brisk and 
pleasant weather it makes for the sea. 
Or, perhaps, in a larger harbor, and 
alongside of some spacious quay, two 
or three trois-mdts—their rigging against 
clear sky—are moored in stately line. 
The earlier pencil drawings, with a 
dessin menu et précis, are pencil alone. 
In the later ones—in which the record 
of effects is compassed quite as much 
as the record of form—it has occurred 
to Boudin that four learned dabs of 
Indian ink will help the chiaro ’scuro— 
will give emphasis and strength to 
what, for all its economy of means and 
all its speed, is really a little picture. 

“Where, apart from the galleries of 
such Parisian dealers as Durand Ruel, 
Georges Bernheim, Gérard, and others, 
and such private houses as_ that 
of M. Gustave Cahen, and that of 
M. Van de Velde, may Boudins be seen 
in any number?’ The question is a 
fair one. The Luxembourg has put 
away, for the moment, all but the 
“Port of Bordeaux.” Well—apart from 
these places—the most interesting 
spots in which to see them are Le 
Havre and Honfleur. Le Havre espe- 
cially; for there, within sight of the 
Museum windows, lies so much that 
Boudin painted—within sight of the 
Museum windows, ride the boats, and 
roll the waters, and forms and re-forms 
itself the changeful sky which were 
the very theme and inspiration of Bou- 
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din’s art. The large picture, the “Par- 
don de Sainte Anne la Palud’’—I have 
mentioned it already—is_ sufficiently 
pale and inexpressive in color: suffi- 
ciently tame in touch. But that is a 
piece of 1858—only it is worth noting 
that, early though it is, Boudin had 
given before it much promise, not in it 
fulfilled. He had given it in considera- 
bly earlier pieces: quite little bits as 
they are; one, a Fort apparently, and 
the terrain vague that lies near it; an- 
other of the same fort, it would seem, 
seen differently—with a glimpse of 
water beyond. And they are dated 
“1852”—the year after the town of 
HAvre pensioned Boudin. A picture of 
the Giudecca, with the Ducal Palace, 
comes near the end of his career, and 
represents that work at Venice, which 
for the artist was neither a great fail- 
ure nor a brilliant success. It is nearly 
three feet long; and by it, and of much 
the same dimensions, are two highly 
interesting visions of the Channel; one, 
indeed, very slight and sketchy—a 
record of tossed seas and breezy sky 
—the other the jetée du Hdvre, swept 
over by tempestuous waters; the light- 
house at the jetty’s end standing out, 
white and steadfast, against a sky that 
is one vast sheet of grayish lead. And 
not to speak of innumerable Sky 
studies, now turquoise and now leaden, 
now orange, rose, or saffron, and stud- 
ies of Havre fishing-boats and rich- 
hued cattle in fat meadows by the 
Toucques, there is particularly to be 
noticed, in that Museum of Le Havre, 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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a splendid vision of an illuminated 
shore and hillside beyond a dark fore- 
ground and a shadowed river; and 
again, a study of a row of seated peo- 
ple with bathing huts to right and a 
sky of gray, with rose in it: an ébauche 
if you will, but full of tone, and from 
the very first a picture. These Studies 
and their like—two hundred in number 
—form the generous, lavish gift of M. 
Louis Boudin to the town that helped 
his brother’s first steps. 

In the Museum at Honfleur—looking 
out almost on Boudin’s Bust, by the 
shore—are a few vivid oil sketches, 
good and interesting enough in them- 
selves; but they at all events do not 
quite equal the best of the many at 
Le Havre. They were obtained for Hon- 
fleur through the instrumentality of M. 
Louveau, I believe. And it is sketches 
—but sketches in all mediums: Oil and 
Pastel and Pencil and Water-color 
(though chiefly of a period before 1870) 
—that are possessed, in a quaint, de- 
lightful house, of the Rune Eugéne 
Boudin, by M. Louveau himself— 
Boudin’s friend: the friend who closed 
Boudin’s eyes; who keeps religiously, 
in a chamber shown to few, Boudin’s 
palettes, his easel, and, on the easel, 
the last sketch he made. He left that 
sketch unfinished. It is a sea sunset: 
orange, shot with red. And in its glory, 
as in Boudin’s own glory when he did 
it, there is no hint of melancholy, but 
that which belongs to the end of a 
day—and to the end of the day of a 
man. Frederick Wedmore. 





THE QUEEN’S MAN. 
A ROMANCE OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 


CHAPTER XI. 


High up in Margaret's tower, she and 
Alice Tilney slept in the same room. 
The young girls who waited on her and 


worked under her orders slept in the 
room adjoining; and Dame Kate, guar- 
dian of all, had her little cell on the 
staircase, a flight below. The old nurse 
was accustomed herself to attend on 

















her lady’s dressing and undressing; but 
in these latter days housekeeping mat- 
ters often detained her in the kitchen 
regions till late at night, keeping order 
as best she could in the confusion of 
many guests and strange servants. 
Therefore Alice had taken her place to 
a certain extent, waiting on Meg the 
more carefully because of the barrier 
that had risen between them, letting 
her hands atone for the sins, if they 
were such, of her heart and mind. 

On this evening Alice did not appear 
at her usual time. It was bed-time, and 
Meg was tired. She went up the wind- 
ing stairs to her room, undressed and 
lay down after her evening prayers, in 
which she thanked God for giving her a 
kind mother in my Lady Marlowe. Cer- 
tainly, for many weeks, she had not 
lain down to sleep with so comforted 
a feeling. A¢ the same time, she was 
resolved to stay awake till Alice came, 
for, though too generous and too proud 
to call her to account, she was certainly 
angry with her. What kind of manners 
were these, to be wandering about the 
castle till late at night, when her duty 
was here, in this room? Again there 
came the tormenting unworthy suspi- 
cion of some secret understanding be- 
tween Alice and Antonio; yet Mistress 
Meg was far from placing these two on 
a level in her thoughts. She cared for 
Alice, more than Alice knew; while for 
the last few weeks she had almost 
hated Antonio. 

It was a brilliant February night; not 
cold, with a smell of spring in the air, 
a deceiving promise that winter was 
over and gone. The moon was high in 
a cloudless air, and the pale light 
flooded the windows of Meg’s tower 
and lay in long pools on the floor. It 
even reached the little silk-curtained 
bed, and kissed the girl’s hands, flung 
out on the counterpane. 

“IT will not sleep,” she thought. “I 
will lie awake till Alice comes. To- 
morrow I shall see my Lady again, and 
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I am,—I am,—her 


we will talk more. 
true and loving—” 

The heavy lids fell, and Meg was 
asleep, sound asleep without a dream. 
The moonlight crept slowly higher, and 
touched her eyelashes. Alice Tilney, 
wrapped for a journey, her travelling- 
hood drawn round her face, came and 
stood between the bed and the win- 
dow. 

“Mercy, the moon will blind her!” she 
said to herself, and touched the curtain 
to draw it forward. 

The movement woke Meg. She 
opened her eyes and sat up suddenly. 
Before she could speak, the other girl 
had thrown herself on her knees by 
the bed. 

“Farewell, sweet one! I must go,” 
she said. “They will fetch me,—but 
they forget that I am yours, Meg. I 
have deceived you often enough,—ah, 
do not look at me so—but in this mat- 
ter I will be true to you, Meg, my 
sister.” 

“What are you saying, Alice?” mur- 
mured the sleepy girl, bewildered. 
“And where are you going,—and with- 
out my knowledge? Take off that hood, 
I say, and go to your bed. Our Lady 
help us, it must be midnight!” 

“It is but ten,” Alice said, her voice 
trembling a little with excitement or 
fear. “I am to leave you, Meg, my 
sweet,—not your order, but my Lady 
Marlowe's. She will not have me here; 
and she has said a word to Sir Wil- 
liam,—he cannot deny her,—he is angry 
with me, too,—and they are sending me 
home this very night with an escort to 
King’s Hall.” 

By this time Meg had started from 
her bed, and stood with bare feet on 
the floor, her long locks like a cloak 
of ruddy brown, falling to shoulders 
and waist, her face pale, her eyes wide 
and wondering in the moonlight. “But 
why,—why will not she have you here? 
I will go to her and tell her you are 
mine. Alice, why, Alice, my grand- 
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father knows King’s Hall is no fit place 
for you.” 

“Neither, it seems, is Ruddiford 


Castle,—for its own sake, not mine. 
Listen, Meg.” She took Margaret’s 
hands in hers, and drew her face near. 
She had forgotten any coldness, any 
rightful displeasure that her friend 
might feel. White with the new pas- 
sion that now possessed her, growing 
in strength every minute, full of wild 
suspicions of Antonio, whom she had 
loved, and of rage against Lady Mar- 
lowe, whom she hated for more rea- 
sons than one, the resolution had seized 
her to spoil the game they were play- 
ing, to let Margaret know all that she 
knew. “Do not go to my Lady; even 
you will not move her,” she said. 

“What have you done to displease 
her?” 

Meg now spoke a little coldly. Alice 
laughed. “They take Richard Marlowe 
for a boy,” she said; “they call him the 
Popinjay. But he is a man in heart 
and courage, and if I chose to appeal 
to him this night, Meg, he would strike 
a blow before he would part with me. 
There, is that enough? I can tell you 
no more; but if he cares for me as he 
says, he may follow me to King’s Hall. 
Let him be true to me, and I will 
marry no other man. Ah, English 
blood tells! Do not look on me as her 
Ladyship did, Margaret. We Tilneys 
bear a name as old as any, and it is 
not because of his birth that my poor 
Jasper—but see you”—she laughed awk- 
wardly—“this unwelcome suitor of 
yours, this Dick Marlowe, you need not 
fear him, Meg.” 

“I do not,” Margaret answered her; 
“I never did. His nature is written on 


his face. But oh, Alice, dare you trust 
the love of a boy? And—if my Lady 
is angry—” 


“He is my Lady’s son, and has a 
will of his own,” Alice said. 

For a moment they looked at each 
other. 


The bright color had risen in 
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both faces. Alice started at some dis- 
tant sound, and was going to speak, 
when Meg, with a sudden movement, 
flung her arms round her and kissed 
her lips with the old loving embrace 
of months and years ago, of the old 
time. when their friendship had first 
begun. Alice threw back her hood, and 
wrapped half her cloak round Meg; 
they sat down on the edge of the bed, 
the dark and fair curls mingling. Meg 
rejoiced, though ready to reproach her- 
self—was it loyal to my Lady? Buta 
certain gladness was irresistible. Alice 
did not know that the words, “I 
thought it was Antonio,” lay beneath 
her friend’s smile. 

Two years in age had always made 
a certain difference between them. If 
Margaret’s position was superior, Alice 
had an experience of the world and 
men of which Margaret was perfectly 
innocent. She was not like Alice, by 
nature a coquette. Men were nothing 
to her, till the sudden coming of Harry 
Marlowe taught her what love and life 
meant, only to leave her, as it seemed, 
to death and desolation. Alice had 
watched her with real pity, and only 
her loyalty to Jasper and Antonio had 
made the secret safe, while, as she told 
Antonio, she saw Meg’s heart breaking 
from day to day. 

“But now, it is not I who have be- 
trayed Jasper,” she said to herself. 
“And I will not have my Lord die by 
treachery, and she of grief, while I can 
save them. Sweet baby,” she mur- 
mured; and as a mother might have 
done she drew Meg’s head to her breast 
and kissed her soft hair: then she whis- 
pered suddenly, “‘He lives,—your Harry 
lives! What will you give me for the 
secret now?” 

Meg drew herself instantly upright, 
shook back her hair, and met Alice’s 
laughing eyes with a sudden flaine in 
her own which startled the lighter 
nature. “I knew that my Lord was 
alive,” she said. “If you know where 














he is, tell me; and tell me too what 
wickedness has kept him from us so 
long.” 

“He is at King’s Hall,” Alice an- 
swered. “He has been a prisoner 
there since Jasper and his men took 
him on Christmas morning, ten min- 
utes after he parted from you.” 

Meg rose to her feet, once more as 
white as death. “And you knew it?’ 
she said. 

There was such reproach in the 
words that Alice trembled and looked 
down. “What reason had I to love 
my Lord Marlowe?” she said, very low. 

“But you say you love me!” 

“I do, Meg, and that is why I have 
told you now.” 

“Jasper did it? Why?’ 

“For love of you; and he is my 
brother.” 

Meg gazed upon her as if turned 
to stone. The words, “Did Antonio 
know?’ were on her lips, but she did 
not say them. She knew that Antonio 
knew. It seemed to her that out of the 
mists of uncertainty she was plunging 
into dark clouds of evil, though beyond 
these again the sun was shining with 
a brilliancy almost unimaginable. She 
could not yet understand what Alice 
had told her. 

“& prisoner—at King’s Hall?” she re- 
peated. “If Jasper does not set him 
free, I shall hate him to my dying day. 
But he must, he shall; my grandfather 
will see to that, and my Lady his 
mother. Tell your Jasper that his 
miserable conspiracy has failed, and 
that I scorn him from the depth of my 
soul. Has he treated him well?’ 

“How should I know? Is this your 
gratitude?” Alice’s eyes were full of 
tears. 

Meg turned away impatiently. “I 
will go with you. Where is my gown?” 

“No, Meg, that you cannot do. But, 
—though you are hard to me—I promise 
you news of him. And if you choose to 
write a message, I will bear it faith- 
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fully. But haste, my dear; even now 
they are coming to call me.” 

Meg flew to her writing-box, a sel 
dom-used treasure, the gift of her 
grandfather, which stood on a great 


oak chest in her room. While she 
hastily lighted a taper, pulled out her 
materials and stooped to write with 
trembling fingers, Alice watched her 
in silence; but her hand dived into the 
pocket of her gown, and she drew out, 
unseen by Meg, a small piece of paper, 
a note of which the seal was already 
broken,—for this was a trust to which 
Alice had not been true. 

Meg’s back being turned to her, she 
held this smal! letter up to the light 
and read it again. It was meant for 
her brother, and she had mistrusted it, 
and the woman who had written it. 
The reading of this treacherous letter 
had decided her to set Meg’s heart at 
ease. No, Jasper should never see it. 
He would not, she hoped, have acted 
upon it; yet it were best he should not 
feel his prisoner too much at his mercy. 
Lady Marlowe had written this to her 
stepson’s rival and jailer: He who 
stands in your way stands also in that 
of others. Why spare him? Alice 
crushed the cruel words in her hands, 
and thought of the fire not yet out in 
the lower room. She might have kept 
them as a witness against Lady Mar- 
lowe, but the woman was Dick’s 
mother, strange as it seemed. She 
would neither let her be a murderer, 
nor have her accused of such an inten- 
tion. The words should burn. 

Even now she heard the distant 
tramp of heavy boots upon the stones, 
and she pulled up her hood and 
wrapped her cloak round her, saying 
softly, “Haste, Meg, haste!” 

Meg’s letter was not long. Thank 
God, my lord, my love, that you still live. 
Your Meg loves you ever. She waits for 
you. “Give it to him yourself, Alice,” 
she said. “And tell Jasper, if he does 
not set him free to-morrow morning, 
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every man-at-arms in Ruddiford will 
be at his gates ere noon. Ah, my Lady 
does not know?” 

_ The heavy feet were on the stairs 
now, and there was a loud knocking at 
the lower door. 

“Is Mistress Tilney within?’ shouted 
a hoarse voice. “The litter and the 
men are ready.” 

Alice started, hesitated a moment. 
“{ have not told her,’ she said. “’Tis 
Black Andrew. Sir William ordered 
him to take men and guard me home. 
Farewell, sweetheart! Keep you brave 
and happy! I am gone. Back to your 
pillows, Meg, till the morning.” 

The door opened and shut. “I am 
here, Andrew,” cried the girl. But as 
she hurried down the winding stairs, 
She turned into the room where the 
embroidery frames stood, and where 
a few red embers smouldered still upon 
the hearth. Into the middle of these 
she dropped Lady Marlowe’s letter to 
Jasper, waited an instant to see it 
flame, and rushed down to her grum- 
bling escort. 

On the way she met Dame Kate, 
climbing slowly to her bed. 

“Here’s a pretty coil,” said the old 
woman. “Saints defend us, and what 
are our maidens coming to?” 

Such-like phrases pelted Alice hard, 
for indeed she and her precious brother 
were never favorites with the old 
nurse. But she could not stop to lis- 
ten now, to quarrel with Dame Kate 
or defend herself. Without a word she 
fled past her, and great scandals as to 
Mistress Tilney and Master Marlowe 
were spread, uncontradicted, in Rud- 
diford. 

The Popinjay slept in peace that 
night, dreamed of his pretty love, and 
woke smiling. But the latest gossip 
of the castle was not long in reaching 
him. His dressing, a matter of deep 
interest and delight, was quite spoilt 
by the news his servant gave him, 
that Mistress Alice Tilney had been 
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sent to her home, the night before, 
with little notice and without any fare- 
wells, closed up in a horse-litter and 
guarded by half-a-dozen of Sir Wil- 
liam’s men with Black Andrew to lead 
them. They had come back in the 
small hours of the morning, and they 
said ’twas a pity so fine a young lady 
had not a better home to go to, for 
King’s Hall was a bear-garden for 
roughness and wickedness, a meeting- 
place for the wildest men in the coun- 
try, and if Master Tilney was the best 
of his Fellowship, as folks reported, 
that was not saying much for him. 
Even Black Andrew wondered at his 
old master’s orders, but could only 
obey them. 

“The silly old Knight! What maggot 
has he got in his foolish head now?” 
cried Richard in consternation. “Nay, 
booby, the blue gown. I'll go mourn- 
ing to-day; I’ve no heart for red or yel- 
low. Ha, I’ll soon tell his worship what 
I think of him! Why, she’s the lady 
I mean to marry,—and you may say I 
told you so. Enough,—there,—I’ll go 
first and complain to my Lady.” 

The man looked after him, grinning, 
as he stalked out of the room. Every- 
body knew it was at Lady Marlowe's 
request that Mistress Tilney had been 
sent away: everybody knew that her 
Ladyship intended this son of hers for 
the young heiress of Ruddiford; and 
if everybody was aware of Mistress 
Margaret’s passionate fancy and anx- 
ious grief for the mad Lord, as well 
as of Master Richard’s violent flirtation 
with Mistress Tilney (whose intimacy 
with Antonio the secretary was not 
unknown), everybody was naturally 
too wise to imagine that any of these 
weaknesses would incline the scales of 
fate one way or the other. As Sir 
Thomas Pye pointed out sorrowfully to 
Timothy and Simon, the Baroness Mar- 
lowe ruled .the roost. Contrary to the 
opinion of his three most faithful 
friends, Sir William had chosen to en- 














































trust her with deciding the fate of 
Ruddiford, and of Margaret. With 
that act of his the troubles began. 
And it seemed the more unnecessary, 
now that the cause of Lancashire was 
triumphing in the south. Among King 
Henry’s faithful followers a husband 
might have been found for Meg, a 
future master for Ruddiford, whose 
brain was not unsteady like Lord Mar- 
lowe’s, and in whose family there was 
no suspicion of that leaning to York 
which seemed to explain the myste- 
rious ways of my Lady Isabel. 

They of Isabel’s household wondered 
sometimes if she ever slept. Morning 
and night she was always the same, her 
wits never clouded, her humor seldom 
changing. Like more famous women, 
she might order a man to be hanged 
and a dinner to be cooked without any 
difference of tone. When most angry 
she seldom lost her self-command, and 
could mock where others raged. 

Young Richard came to her that 
morning, flushed and furious, yet half 
dazed from his long night’s rest, the 
rest of a lazy animal that did nothing 
but play. She might have been sitting 
in council all night long, preparing to 
receive him. She laughed at his in- 
dignation, when she at once and 
frankly confessed that the banishment 
of Alice Tilney was her doing, that Sir 
William had consented at her request. 
Did she know, Richard stammered, 
that Mistress Tilney’s brother was a 
large land-owner with a fine house and 
following of his own, and that there 
were few older names in the Midlands? 

“I know it well, Dick,” she answered, 
smiling. “And I grant you the girl is 
pretty and fairly mannered. Her 
height measures well with yours. Her 
head lies well on your shoulder. Your 
hair is the reddest, but hers is a pleas- 
ant color, and that green velvet coat 
of yours—yes, I saw you on the ram- 
parts yesterday,” she went on with a 
sudden change of tone; “and since she 
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is well-born, and you might therefore 
be seized with some dream of marry- 
ing her, I decided to send her away 
from the castle.” 

Richard’s red cheeks became even 
deeper in tone. He drew himself up 
with an air of dignity. 

“Not only, Madam, do I dream of 
marrying her; I will and shall marry 
her, and no other woman.” 

“You have a virtuous intention,” said 
Lady Marlowe. “Law and religion, it 
is true, only allow you one wife. If 
you might have two, matters could be 
arranged to please you. As it is, your 
one wife will not be Alice Tilney, but 
Margaret Roden.” 

Dick stamped his feet on the floor. 
“IT swear by all that’s holy,” he cried, 
“I will not marry Margaret Roden. 
Even if she were not promised to 
Harry—and why should I take his 
leavings?—I don’t like her, I could 
never love her as I love my sweet Alice. 
She is cold, she frightens a man, she 
looks away, while Alice smiles in your 
face and draws you on with those blue 
eyes of hers. No, she’s Harry’s fancy, 
let him have her! I tell you, Margaret 
Roden is not the wife for me!” 

He shouted aloud in his excitement. 
His mother held up her hand to check 
him, to reason with the wild boy; she 
was very pale, and her eyes were shin- 
ing dangerously. “Your will against 
mine, Dick,” she murmured, and then, 
louder, “I believe that our poor Harry 
is dead.” 

She was about to say more, but there 
was a shaking in the curtain that 
covered the door, and both her attention 
and Dick’s were instantly caught by 
it. The latch was raised slowly, the 
curtain pushed back, and Margaret 
stepped lightly into the room, bowed 
her head towards Richard with a 
smile that startled him, made her 
reverence to Isabel, and came close to 
her. 

The young girl looked radiantly beau- 
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tiful. <A different creature was this 
from the Margaret Roden they had 
hitherto seen. Even the day before, 
when she had drawn so near to Lady 
Marlowe, her lovely youth had been 
spoilt and clouded by sadness. Isabel 
had guessed then what she might be 
in brighter days, but now even she, 
with her clear sight, was astonished. 
A creature of the dawn, flushed with 
love and joy, Meg came to bring her 
triumphal news to Lord Marlowe’s 
nearest ones. 

“I have good tidings,” she said, and 
kneeling, laid her hands on Isabel’s. 
“My Lord Marlowe lives,—he is well, 
I hope—he is near—this very day, if my 
message does not fail, he will be with 
us. But if he does not come, we will 
send; my grandfather’s men will 
quickly have him out of his prison.” 

She knelt, gazing into Lady Mar- 
lowe’s face. Single-minded as she was, 
it would have needed thicker percep- 
tions to fail to see what she did see,— 
a flash of wrathful terror instantly 
veiled by a smile. 

“Indeed, sweet Meg,” her Ladyship 
murmured. “And where, then,—but 
who gave you this wonderful news?” 

“What? Brother Harry safe and 
well?’ Dick’s voice was chiming in 
on the other side, boyish and hearty, 
his own grievance forgotten for the 
moment. “Do you hear, Madam? 
Does that arrange matters?” He broke 
into sudden laughter. 

Neither Isabel nor Margaret seemed 
to hear him. 

Before either could speak again, a 
sudden clamor and tumult in the castle 
court broke upon their ears and 
strangely claimed their attention. 


Surely it was the voice of the old 
man, Sir William Roden. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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trembling, he was making some an- 
nouncement from the steps of the hall 
—‘Victory—the King—the Queen”— 
these words reached them, and then 
instantly the men-at-arms began to 
shout and the trumpeters to blow. 
And then, over all the noise and mar- 
tial music, in the pale sunshine of that 
February morning, breaking and fall- 
ing in silvery clangor above castle and 
town, the church bells burst into a 
peal of joy; the very air seemed to 
rock with them,—“Victory! victory!” 

Unconscious of herself, Margaret 
knelt on, with parted lips watching the 
change in the face of her whose loving 
daughter she had promised to be. At 
first Lady Marlowe seemed turned to 
stone; then a look of evil fury trans- 
formed her. Suddenly rising, pushing 
the girl away, with an angry cry of, 
“What is this?” she was going hastily 
to the window, when the door opened 
and Antonio appeared. He seemed to 
see no one but her as he bowed low 
and said: “Madam, Sir William Roden 
has sent me to announce to your Lady- 
ship the Queen’s great victory at St. 
Albans. The Earl of Warwick has 
fled; the King is free, and has joined 
the Queen.” 

“Ha! Fine news, truly!” Isabel said, 
with a catch in her breath. “Go back 
to Sir William; I follow you instantly.” 

Antonio looked from Richard to Mar- 
garet, and vanished as she commanded. 
She too looked at them, at their young, 
puzzled faces, and laughed. Then she 
walked quickly across the room. 
Richard sprang to overtake her, but 
was too late. She passed through the 
door, banged it heavily, turned the 
great key with a grinding noise in 
the lock, and left the boy and girl to- 
gether. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 


(BY AN ENGINEER CONNECTED WITH THE WORK.) 


The announcement of the successful 
meeting of the two galleries of this 
great work marks the termination of 
a tremendous struggle against the 
forces of nature, which in the hands 
of different men might have had a dis- 
astrous termination. It has been stated 
more than once by irresponsible writ- 
ers that the difficulties and dangers en- 
countered were so great that the enter- 
prise would have to be abandoned. 
Under the guidance, however, of able 
and talented engineers and contractors, 
combined with dogged determination, 
patience, and ready resource, no such 
word as defeat was allowed even to be 
whispered, and the advance galleries, 
one from the north or Swiss side, the 
other from the south or Italian side, 
have at last met in the middle of the 
Alps, at a point 6 miles, 791 yards from 
the north entrance. The length of the 
tunnel is 19,803 métres, or about 12.26 
miles, and is, by a considerable dis- 
tance, the longest in the world. The 
length of the Arlberg tunnel is 6.36 
miles; Mont Cenis, 7.98 miles; St. Go- 
thard, 9.3 miles; Severn, 4.35 miles; so 
that the Simplon exceeds the longest 
by nearly three miles. It was not the 
extreme length that constituted the 
great difficulty of the enterprise; this 
was due to soft, and consequently 
treacherous, rock in places, combined 
with both hot and cold springs of great 
volume, the former being of high tem- 
perature. In fact the work is unique 
in the annals of engineering, the diffi- 
culties being without precedent. 


THE TUNNEL AND Its History. 


The tunnel really consists of two par- 
allel tunnels, each for a single line of 
rails, placed about 52 feet apart, centre 
to centre. One only of these has as yet 


been arched; the other one consists of a 
“heading” 10 ft. wide by 6 ft. to 7 ft. 
in height for construction and ventila- 
tion purposes, but this latter will be 
taken in hand and completed as a sec- 
ond tunnel, as soon as the traffic re- 
quires it. 

This line of communication through 
the Alps had been proposed some 50 
years ago, but nothing of a practical 
nature was done until the year 1893, 
when plans and estimates were care- 
fully considered and prepared, and a 
provisional contract for the construc- 
tion was made between the Jura Sim- 
plon Railway Company and Messrs. 
Brandt, Brandau and OCo., the well- 
known contractors. The late Mr. 
Brandt, to whose skill and knowledge 
much of the success was due, had been 
in a highly responsible position on the 
work of the St. Gothard tunnel, and 
his great experience there enabled him 
to devise various appliances, particu- 
larly his well-known hydraulic perfora- 
tor, or drill, by means of which a speed 
in execution has been attained surpass- 
ing that in any other rock tunnel. 

Herr Edw. Sulzer, of the well-known 
firm, Sulzer Brothers, of Winterthur, 
Herr Brandau, Herr Locher, the tal- 
ented engineer of Zurich, the con- 
structor of the mountain railway up 
Pilatus, Herr Pressel, Herr von Kager, 
and others have been associated in the 
work. 

AN INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION AP- 

POINTED. 


Unfortunately, doubts were thrown 
by leading authorities upon the possi- 
bility of constructing a tunnel of this 
great length, with such a height of 
mountain, some 7,000 feet, above the 
work. This height, according to the 
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calculations of geologists, should cor- 
respond to a rock temperature of from 
104° to 107° Fahr. It was this high 
temperature of rock which gave rise to 
great fears, as in the case of the St. 
Gothard tunnel the completion of the 
work proved very difficult even with a 
rock temperature of 86° Fahr. 

The Swiss Government therefore de- 
ided to summon to their aid an inter- 
national commission of tunnel experts. 
‘The Governments of Italy, Austria, and 
Great Britain were requested, each to 
nominate an engineer to advise and 
report upon the plans, estimates, and 
proposals. The Italian Government 
nominated Signor Guiseppe Colombo, 
member of the Italian Legislature, and 
afterwards Minister of the Treasury, a 
most able man; Austria nominated 
Herr C. J. Wagner, one of the Govern- 
ment engineers, and constructor of the 
Arlberg tunnel, in which considerable 
difficulties had been met with; whilst 
Great Britain nominated Mr. Francis 
Fox, member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 4nd member of the 
firm of Sir Douglas Fox and Partners, 
of Westminster, and it is an interest- 
ing fact that Mr. Fox is the only Eng- 
lishman connected with this great en- 
terprise. These three gentlemen in 
1894 sat as a commission in Berne, de- 
voting many days to a complete study 
of the plans and proposals, and, after 
visiting the site of the intended work, 
presented to the President of the Swiss 
Confederation their full report. Upon 
the principles laid down therein, and 
by the promoters, the tunnel has been 
carried out. A treaty was entered into, 
in July, 1894, between the Governments 
ef Switzerland and Italy, authorizing 
its construction. 


PROGRESS OF THE WoRK. 
The work was begun at Brigue, in 
Switzerland, late in the autumn of 


1898, and at Iselle, near Domo d’Ossola, 
in Northern Italy, a month or two later. 
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All the machinery and installations had 
to be specially prepared, and conse- 
quently the progress at the outset was 
comparatively slow. 

The following table of progress may 
be of interest:— 





Métres Métres 

Penetrated. Penetrated. 

1898 . 481 | 1908 . 3,568 

1899 . 8,457 | 1904 . 1,668 

1900 3,401 | 1905 . 172 
1901 8,496 

1902 3,565 | Grand total 19,803 


For months together the progress 
made by these splendid drills was 18 
feet of gallery per day of 24 hours, 
which far exceeds the rate of progress 
in any work of the kind throughout the 
world; and, when it is remembered 
that no dust was produced, as it was at 
once turned into mud by the exhaust 
water from the drills, the remarkable 
standard of health maintained amongst 
the 3,000 men employed can be to some 
extent understood. Admirable arrange- 
ments for the comfort of the men were 
made, for protecting them from sudden 
changes of temperature, for changing 
and drying their clothes, providing 
douche baths, and substantial food at 
very moderate cost. Great attention 
was paid to providing excellent ventila- 
tion in all the headings, galleries, and 
working places, so that such a thing as 
foul air was actually unknown. This 
kept the workmen healthy, and en- 
abled them to do far more work than 
would otherwise have been possible. 

One of the chief causes contributing 
to the rapid advance has been the en- 
thusiasm and _ discipline existing 
amongst all employed. Three shifts, 
of eight hours each, constituted the 
day’s work, and no man left his work, 
or dropped his tools, until his successor 
actually stepped into his place. 


Hot AND CoLp SPRINGS ENCOUNTERED. 


The gradient ascends from each en- 
trance towards the middle of the Alps 
for drainage purposes, and it is due to 














this that it has been possible to carry 
on the work, as the yield of the great 
springs flows away by gravitation. At 
4,400 métres from the Italian entrance 
a very large spring of cold water of 
12,500 gallons per minute—in fact, a 
river—was struck, and this caused sev- 
eral months of delay at this end of the 
tunnel, The “ground” was very treach- 
erous, so that it had to be heavily tim- 
bered; the stoutest and largest timbers 
were crushed, and steel girders had to 
take their place; but so great was the 
weight that these were twisted and dis- 
torted, and finally were only held in 
their place by being strengthened with 
concrete in cement. This enabled the 
driving of the gallery to proceed, but 
meanwhile the Brigue end had reached 
the top of the gradient in the middle of 
the tunnel, although the rock tempera- 
ture had risen to 132° Fahr., fully 25° 
more than had been expected. With a 
view to saving time, it was then de- 
cided to continue this and drive down 
the Italian gradient to meet the cor- 
responding tunnel coming up from 
Iselle, although it was quite anticipated 
that difficulties would be met with in 
driving downhill. In this the contract- 
ors were not deceived, for very soon 
hot springs of 117° Fahr. and of con- 
siderable volume were met with. 
These springs are far hotter than is 
bearable, but the engineers adopted the 
comparatively simple expedient of 
throwing jets of cold water into the 
fissures and thus reducing the tempera- 
ture as far as was necessary. The cold 
water is driven into the tunnel by cen- 
trifugal pumps, through pipes sur- 
Londen Times, 
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rounded by non-conducting material, 
so that the water is delivered as cool as 
possible. 

At a point 10,376 métres from the 
northern entrance, or 809 métres from 
the top of the gradient, further hot 
springs were encountered of such a 
volume that they filled the descending 
portion of the work with hot water, and 
stopped driving at the Brigue end in 
the month of May last. 

Meanwhile the work at the Italian 
face was pushed on, until in Septem- 
ber last another hot spring of 114° 
Fahr. was encountered in each of the 
parallel galleries, amounting to about 
1,800 gallons per minute, and consid- 
erable difficulty and great delay were 
caused. By dint of extraordinary per- 
severance and courage, these springs 
were passed and soon left behind by 
the Brandt drill. The volume of water 
then emitted from the tunnel was still 
about 12,000 gallons per minute. 

The actual junction of the galleries 
was effected at 7.30 a.m, on February 
24, and the accumulated hot water on 
the Swiss side found its escape into 
the south gallery, and was discharged 
into Italy. 

The work that now remains to be done 
is to put in place the masonry arching, 
to cover over the water channel be- 
neath the floor of the tunnel, and to 
lay the permanent way, after which the 
formal inauguration will doubtless take 
place with general rejoicings, upon the 
completion of the most remarkable and 
the most extensive work of the kind in 
the world, 
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Readers of The Living Age will be in- 
terested to know that the surprisingly 
graphic sketches of the war in the Far 
East, which have been republished in 
this magazine from Blackwood’s, have 
been published by William Blackwood 
& Sons in a volume entitled “The Yel- 
low War.” They are not likely to be 
excelled in vivid and picturesque qual- 
ities by any of the voluminous litera- 
ture of the war. The author, “O,” 
wrote the sketches entitled “On the 
Heels of De Wet” which attracted wide 
attention during the Boer war. 


Jules Verne, who died on the 25th of 
March, did not achieve the coveted dis- 
tinction of membership in the Acad- 
emy, but he won, what was more 
worth while, the gratitude of tens of 
thousands of lovers of adventure in all 
lands. That he was able to work his 
peculiar field without working it out, 
for a period of forty years, is due to 
his wide reading and the painstaking 
care with which he collected material 
for his romances. The thrifty French 
publisher who, as long ago as 1864, 
contracted to take M. Verne’s output 
at the rate of two romances a year for 
the modest sum of $4,000 annually, 
made a fortune out of the prodigious 
circulation which the novelist’s books 
secured. M. Verne worked patiently 
under this contract to the last. 


A cruel coquette, re-incarnate in the 
grandchild of her lover; a drowned 
man, haunting his unsightly corpse; a 
morphine-fiend done to death by her 
doctor for “the greatest good of the 
greatest number;” a millionaire-miser 
whose malice wrecks two women’s 
lives; a widow bewildered by the like- 
ness of her third passion to her first; 


a woman dying of terror by her hus- 
band’s death-bed; a desperate wife con- 
summating an intrigue in a West In- 
dian hurricane—these and_ kindred 
shapes file in weird procession through 
Gertrude Atherton’s latest volume, 
“The Bell in the Fog.” Undeniable as 
Mrs. Atherton’s talent is, it is not equal 
to the task of beautifying, or even dig- 
nifying them. The pathetic figure of 
the old French priest, in the story 
called “The Dead and the Countess,” 
deserves to be in better company. Har- 
per & Bros. 


Hotel-clerks, drummers, chorus-girls, 
excursionists, coast-guard men, duel- 
lists, starving artists, racing gondoliers, 
und quaint old ladies travelling with 
their knitting—ail yield up unsuspected 
secrets of tenderness and generosity, 
seen “At Close Range” through F. 
Hopkinson Smith’s sympathetic glass. 
He was never more thoroughly at his 
ease than in this latest volume, and his 
cheery optimism, spiced with character- 
istic shrewdness and humor, is in re- 
freshing contrast to much of the fash- 
ionable fiction of the day. A night jour- 
ney from Battle Creek to Cleveland, 
with a blizzard trying to balk the con- 
nections, furnishes material for the 
opening sketch, and another introduces 
a G. A. R. veteran on the Fall River boat 
from Boston; but the scene shifts 
lightly to “the other side,” and perhaps 
the most popular story of all will be 
“The Soldo of the Castellani.” Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 


“Constance Trescot,” the heroine of 
his new novel, is one of Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell’s subtlest studies. Beautiful, 
clever and accomplished, trained by 
an eccenttic old uncle to absolute in- 





















dlifference to all forms of religious faith 
and experiencing a rapid and intense 
emotional development under her love 
for her husband, she is an admirable 
subject for the artist who would por- 
tray the passion of revenge, with its 
reaction on temperament, health, and 
—it is hinted—sanity. The scene of the 
story is laid in a Missouri river-town, 
soon after the Civil War, and the an- 
tagonisms of the period modify its plot, 
but its chief interest is not historical 
but psychological. George Trescot him- 
self, though lightly drawn, is an at- 
tractive figure, and the impression left 
by his character relieves the sombreness 
of the picture almost to the last. Dr. 
Mitchell’s treatment of Constance,—sur- 
prising as it will be to the superficial 
reader—is firm and sure, and, with his 
professional reputation in mind, one 
must almost add convincing. The Cen- 
tury Co. 


That “Veranilda,’ the posthumous 
work of the lamented George Gissing. 
would have a peculiar charm for his 
friends and fellow-craftsmen by reason 
of its very incompleteness, was to have 
been expected. That it would be 
of equal interest to the general pub- 
lic was almost more than could have 
been hoped. But by rare good fortune, 
the plot proves to have been carried be- 
yond the point of greatest tension, the 
psychological crisis is passed, and the 
denouement may be imagined by each 
reader at his pleasure. A story of the 
sixth century, with Justinian, Theo- 
dora and Belisarius in the background, 
nnd the personal fortunes of its actors 
bound up with the attempts of the 
(;oths to re-establish themselves in the 
Imperial City, it combines a dramatic 
succession of incidents and a wide 
range of characters, including some 
striking studies of ecclesiastical types, 
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with descriptive and reflective passages 
of unusual quality. Whether or not the 
critic agrees with Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son in pronouncing it the writer's 
“best and most original work,” he will 
admit it to be one proof more of Gis- 
sing’s remarkable versatility and power 
of application, and one more occasion 
for grief at his untimely death. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


The eighth volume of the Arthur H, 
Clark Company’s reprints of Early 
Western Travels takes us from Oregon 
and the Columbia region, which was 
the theme of its immediate predeces- 
sors in the series, to the Middle West, 
and gives us the narratives of two 
quaint and indefatigable travellers of 
the early part of the last century. 
Tilly Buttrick, Jr., whose extremely 
rare narrative of Voyages, Travels 
and Discoveries in 1812-19 is supple- 
mented by Estwick Evans’s more pre- 
tentious but scarcely less enjoyable 
narrative of “A Pedestrious Tour of 
Four Thousand Miles Through the 
Western States and Territories,” dur- 
ing the winter and spring of 1818. Mr. 
Evans varied the account of his ad- 
ventures with “brief reflections” upon 
a great variety of topics, religious, 
moral, political, sentimental, etc. But- 
trick had no time or inclination for 
such diversions: for he wrote in failing 
health and eyesight. But both gave 
vivid and truthful pictures of the re- 
gions which they visited and which 
they traversed painfully on foot or by 
primitive conveyances: and both of 
their narratives add to the reader's 
knowledge of the conditions out of 
which the great, bustling, prosperous 
middle West has emerged. There are 
fac-simile title pages and a portrait of 
Evans. 


THE EVENING STAR. 


In the flush of the eve, on the edge of 
the dying day, 

Sudden I came, behold! clear light mid 
the crimson glow, 

Green fields grown dim in the gloaming 
dewy before me lay 

And pine trees outlined in umber stand- 
ing in dusky row. 


Flashing and glorious was I, oh, the 
rapture of light! 

Joy I felt, and was giving,—vibrating 
through and through, 

God-sent, on the edge of the sunset, 
betwixt the day and the night 

To whomsoever would know me, I was 
revealed to view. 

Cc. D. W. 


STANZAS WRITTEN ON BATTER- 
SEA BRIDGE. 


The woods and downs have caught the 
mid-December, 
The noisy woods and high sea-downs 
of home;— 
The wind has found me and I do re- 
member 
The strong scent of the foam. 


Woods, darlings of my wandering 
heart, another 
Possesses you, another treads the 
Down; 
The South West Wind that was my 
elder brother 
Has come to me in town. 


The Wind is shouting from the hills of 
morning, 
I do remember and I will not stay. 
I'll take the road for home without a 
warning 
And get me clean away. 


The Channel is up, the little seas are 
leaping, 
The tide is making over Arun Bar; 
And there’s my boat, where all the rest 
are sleeping— , 
And my companions are, 
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I’ll board her and apparel her and I'll 
mount her, 
My boat, that was the strongest 
friend to me— 
That brought my boyhood to its first 
encounter 
And taught me the wide sea. 


Now shall I drive her, roaring hard 


a’weather, 
Right for the salt and leave them all 
behind. 
We'll quite forget the treacherous 


streets together 
And find—or shall we find? 


There is no course my Pilotry relies on 
That I may catch beneath by bended 
hand, 
Faint and beloved along the clean 
horizon 
That unforgotten land. 


Nor leading marks on little piers and 
paven 
To lie to wharves we know with can- 
vas furled. 
No, little Boat, we shall not make the 
haven— 
It is not of the world. 


Somewhere of England’s forelands 
grandly guarded 
It stands, but not for exiles, marked 
and clean. 
But not for us. The mist has risen and 
marred it— 
My youth lies in between. 


So in this snare that holds me and ap- 
palls me, 
Where honor hardly lives nor loves 
remain, 
The Sea compels me and my country 
calls me, 
But stronger things restrain. 


England, to me that never have 
malingered 

Nor spoken falsely, nor your flattery 
used, 

Nor even in my rightful garden. 
lingered :— 


What have you not refused! 
; Hilaire Belloc. 
The Speaker. 





